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SFT  Systems  Factorial  Technology 


1.  Summary 


1. 1  Systems  Factorial  Technology’  with  R 

A  portion  of  the  effort  to  date  has  been  dedicated  to  the  development  of  an  open  source  implementation  of  systems 
factorial  technology  (SFT)  measures  and  models  within  the  R  for  statistical  computing  framework  and  language.  SFT  is 
one  methodology  utilized  in  this  research  for  making  inferences  about  human  information  processing  mechanisms 
utilizing  response  time  data.  The  first  version  of  the  package  (sft  0.1)  was  released  in  2012;  we  published  a  tutorial  paper 
on  utilizing  SFT,  its  associated  experimental  methodology,  the  double  factorial  paradigm,  and  the  basic  functionality  in 
the  sft  package  (Floupt,  J.W.,  Blaha,  L.M.,  Mclntire,  J.P.,  Flavig,  P.R.,  &  Townsend,  J.  T.,  2013,  Systems  factorial 
technology  with  R.  Behavior  Research  Methods  [online  publication  doi  10.3758/sl  3428-0 13-0377-3).  Additional  research 
efforts  have  both  contributed  new  theory  to  the  SFT  framework,  but  have  continued  to  increase  the  functionality  of  the  sft 
toolbox  to  include  new  measures.  The  second  major  release  of  the  sft  package  (version  1.0-1)  was  made  in  November 
2012,  accompanied  by  a  presentation  of  the  new  functions  at  the  2013  Society  for  Computers  in  Psychology  Meeting.  A 
companion  tutorial  paper  on  the  new  functions  is  currently  under  review. 

(Floupt,  J.  W.,  Blaha,  L.  M.,  &  Burns,  D.  M.  (under  review).  Latest  developments  in  systems  factorial  technology  with  R. 
Behavior  Research  Methods.) 


1.2  Models  of  Opinion  Dynamics 

Dimer  automata  models  provide  a  framework  for  modeling  information  dynamics  of  complex  systems  represented  as 
networks.  Several  simulation  studies  were  run  exploring  the  ability  of  two-  and  three-state  dimer  automata  systems  to 
capture  opinion  dynamics  (also  termed  innovation  diffusion)  and  influence  maximization  in  different  networks. 
Simulation  experiments  examined  different  networks  structures,  the  influence  of  zealotry  on  the  dynamics,  and  strategies 
for  the  placement  of  zealots  in  the  network  for  maximum  influence  on  the  final  opinion  states.  Initial  experiments  were 
presented  at  the  2013  Behavior  Representation  in  Modeling  and  Simulation  conference,  and  additional  experiments  were 
included  in  an  article  currently  under  review. 

(Arendt,  D.  A.  &  Blaha,  L.  M.,  (under  review)  Opinions,  influence  and  zealotry:  A  computational  study  on  stubbornness. 
Computational  &  Mathematical  Organization  Theoiy). 


1.3  Generalized  n-Channel  Workload  Capacity  Space 

Theoretical  progress  was  made  in  the  area  of  parallel  models  of  response  time  by  the  formulation  of  generalized  bounds 
on  the  capacity  coefficient  values  predicted  by  standard  parallel  processes  with  n>2  channels  in  the  system.  Previously, 
general  n-channel  bounds  (upper  and  lower)  on  the  range  of  cumulative  distribution  functions  for  standard  parallel  models 
had  been  defined  for  minimum  time,  single-target  self-terminating  maximum  time  stopping  rules.  Relatedly,  capacity 
coefficient  ratios  had  been  defined  for  the  same  three  stopping  rules.  Because  the  capacity  coefficients  are  formulated  by 
logarithmic  transformations  of  the  cumulative  distribution  functions,  we  can  redefine  the  bounds  to  provide  upper  and 
lower  limits  on  the  capacity  coefficient  functions  directly.  These  capacity  space  bounds  were  derived  and  proven  in  an 
article  currently  under  review. 

(Blaha,  L.  M.  &  Houpt,  J.  W.  (under  review).  Generalized  n-Channel  Workload  Capacity  Space.  Psychonomic  Bulletin  & 
Review.) 


1.4  The  Points  to  Pixels  Pipeline  (P2Pf 

In  order  for  patterns  to  be  found  in  and  for  meaningful  information  to  be  extracted  from  high  dimensional  or  complex 
network  data,  easy  to  use  and  manipulate  visualization  tools  are  needed  for  data  exploration.  We  developed  an  open 
source  framework  for  performing  simplex  clustering  and  visualizing  data  for  visual  analytics  purposes.  Data  can  be  fed 
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into  the  pipeline  framework  as  either  the  raw  multivariate  measures,  a  (dis)similarity  matrix  computed  from  that  data,  or 
as  a  graph  of  network-type  data.  From  any  of  those  formats,  the  appropriate  transformations  of  the  data  are  made  and  then 
a  simplex  is  derived.  The  parameters  governing  the  computations  are  easily  manipulated  by  the  user.  And  a  set  of  easy 
visualizations  are  created  by  fitting  a  convex  hull  to  each  clique  or  cluster  in  the  data  and  projecting  that  into  lower 
dimensional  space,  augmented  by  color  coding.  By  utilizing  a  set  of  free,  open  source  (Python  based)  toolboxes,  the  P2P2 
framework  is  easily  utilized  by  any  researchers  without  need  for  specialized  software  or  expensive  licensing. 

(Arendt,  D.  L.,  Jefferson,  B.,  &  Su,  S.  (in  preparation)  The  Points  to  Pixels  Pipeline  (P2P2):  and  open  source  framework 
for  multivariate,  similarity,  and  network  data  visualization.) 


2.  Manuscripts  from  the  Current  Effort 


Included  in  the  following  pages  are  drafts  of  manuscripts  based  on  the  efforts  described  above.  Each  of  these  are 
embedded  images  from  a  pdf  document  that  was  typeset  in  LaTeX. 
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Abstract 

Systems  factorial  technology  (SFT)  is  a  powerful  and  mathematically  rigorous  framework 
for  studying  how  cognitive  systems  make  use  of  multiple  sources  of  information.  Articles 
about  SFT  tend  to  focus  on  the  mathematics  and  development  of  the  theory,  making  them 
inaccessible  to  many  researchers.  The  sft  package  for  R  was  recently  introduced  to 
facilitate  the  use  of  SFT  by  a  wider  range  of  researchers.  The  original  package  contained 
tools  implementing  only  the  basic  theoretical  tools.  In  the  last  few  years,  there  have  been  a 
number  of  advances  to  SFT,  which  we  will  review,  and  we  introduce  their  implementation 
in  the  sft  package.  In  particular,  we  will  demonstrate  R  functions  for  functional  principal 
components  analysis  of  the  capacity  coefficient  (Burns,  Houpt,  Townsend,  &  Find  res,  2013), 
calculating  and  plotting  assessment  functions  (Townsend  &  Altieri,  2012),  and  calculating 
and  plotting  distributional  bounds  in  a  unified  capacity  space  (Townsend  &  Eidels,  2011). 
Additionally,  we  expanded  the  package  to  include  a  function  for  the  new  capacity 
coefficient  for  single-target  self-terminating  (ST-ST)  processing  (Blaha,  2010),  as  well  as 
functions  supporting  the  plotting  of  cumulative  distribution  function  bounds  on  the 
predictions  of  standard  parallel  processing  models  for  minimum  time,  maximum  time,  and 
ST-ST  decision  rules. 
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Latest  Developments  in  Systems  Factorial  Technology  with  R 

Introduction 

Systems  Factorial  Technology  (SFT)  is  a  framework  for  analyzing  how  multiple 
sources  of  information  are  used  together  in  cognitive  processing.  Although  the  tools  are 
quite  powerful  and  broadly  applicable,  they  can  be  inaccessible,  or  at  least  daunting,  to 
psychology  researchers.  Houpt,  Blaha,  Mclntire,  Havig,  and  Townsend  (2013)  introduced 
an  R  (R  Development  Core  Team,  2011)  package  to  implement  the  basic  measures  and 
statistical  analyses.  However,  SFT  continues  to  advance  and  more  tools  continue  to 
become  available.  In  this  article  we  give  an  overview  of  the  new  theoretical  advancements 
in  the  SFT  framework  and  describe  their  use  and  implementation  in  the  sft  R  package.  In 
particular  we  focus  on  four  advances  from  the  last  few  years:  the  single-target 
self-terminating  (ST-ST)  capacity  coefficient  (Blaha,  2010;  Blaha  &  Townsend,  under 
review),  the  unified  workload  capacity  space  measures  (Townsend  &  Eidels,  2011), 
functional  principal  components  analysis  (fPCA)  of  the  capacity  coefficient  (Burns  et  al., 
2013),  and  the  workload  assessment  functions  (Townsend  &  Altieri,  2012). 

We  will  begin  with  an  overview  of  workload  capacity  in  SFT  to  give  readers  who  may 
be  less  familiar  with  the  topic  a  foundation  for  the  rest  of  the  paper.  This  overview  is  brief 
and  meant  only  to  give  readers  the  basic  details  needed  to  use  these  new  analyses.  We 
encourage  readers  wanting  further  details  to  read  the  SFT  with  R  paper  (Houpt  et  al., 
2013)  or  some  of  the  original  papers  on  workload  capacity  in  SFT  and  on  the  capacity 
coefficient  (Townsend,  1974;  Townsend  &  Ashby,  1983;  Townsend  &  Nozawa,  1995; 
Townsend  &  Wenger,  2004;  Wenger  &  Townsend,  2000). 

First,  a  brief  note  on  our  notation.  When  we  refer  to  the  R  package  for  the 
implementation  of  SFT  theory,  we  will  use  sft.  Any  R  code  itself,  like  function  names  or 
input  arguments,  will  be  typeset  as  follows:  function  or  input. argument— value. 
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Workload  Capacity  and  the  Capacity  Coefficient 

Within  SFT,  workload  capacity  refers  to  a  change  in  information  processing 
performance  as  the  number  of  information  sources  change.  The  original  definitions  focused 
on  processing  speed  as  measured  by  response  times.  Some  of  the  recent  generalizations 
discussed  in  this  paper  and  implemented  in  the  latest  version  of  the  R  package  include 
response  accuracy  as  well.  In  this  section  we  will  focus  on  the  response  time  only  approach, 
then  discuss  the  generalization  in  the  Assessment  Function  section. 

In  most  cases,  a  system  takes  longer  to  finish  the  more  it  has  to  do.  However,  just 
because  a  system  takes  longer  to  respond  when  it  is  required  to  process  more  sources  of 
information,  it  does  not  mean  that  any  of  the  individual  information  sources  are  processing 
at  a  slower  speed.  Likewise,  when  there  is  redundant  information  available,  the  overall 
processing  speed  being  faster  does  not  mean  that  the  processing  of  any  individual  source  is 
faster.  For  example,  in  parallel  processes  with  redundant  information,  faster  processing 
times  may  be  due  to  statistical  facilitation  (Raab,  1962;  Miller,  1982).  Statistical 
facilitation  refers  to  the  fact  that  the  minimum  over  a  set  of  more  than  one  random 
variable  (i.e.,  source  processing  times)  tends  to  be  smaller  than  any  of  the  individual 
random  variables.  Statistical  inhibition  refers  to  the  analogous  phenomenon  when  all 
processes  must  finish:  the  maximum  of  multiple  random  variables  tends  to  be  larger  than 
any  of  the  individual  random  variables.  Thus,  if  all  we  can  measure  is  a  person’s  response 
time  with  one  or  more  sources  of  information  present,  and  not  the  individual  processing 
times  of  each  source  of  information  when  multiple  sources  are  available,  it  is  important  to 
compare  the  times  against  an  appropriate  baseline. 

The  baseline  for  the  capacity  coefficient  in  redundant  target  tasks  is  the 
unlimited-capacity,  independent,  parallel,  first-terminating  model  (Townsend  &  Nozawa, 
1995).  We  use  the  initialism  UCIP  for  the  first  three  assumptions  and  OR  to  refer  to 
first- terminating  (in  reference  to  a  logical  OR  decision  rule).  Because  it  is  first-terminating, 
the  model  is  finished  as  soon  as  any  of  the  individual  target  processes  have  completed. 
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Equivalently,  the  model  has  not  yet  finished  only  if  none  of  the  individual  target  processes 
have  finished , 

Pr{7\jcip-OR  >  0  =  Pr{T\  >  t, . . . ,  Tn  >  f}. 

We  can  use  7)  to  refer  to  the  processing  time  for  the  ith  target  regardless  of  whether  there 
are  other  sources  present  due  to  the  unlimited  capacity  assumption.  Using  the 
independence  assumption,  we  can  split  the  right  side  into  a  product, 

Pr{7i  >  f . Tn  >  t}  =  Pr{r!  >  t}  x  •  •  •  x  Pr{T„  >  f}. 

We  can  rewrite  this  equality  more  succinctly  using  survivor  functions, 

5(f)  =  1  -  F(t)  =  Pr {T  >  t}, 

5ucip-oR(f)  =  5i(f)  x  •  •  •  x  5n(t) 

where  F(t)  —  Pr{T  <  t}  is  the  cumulative  distribution  function.  Lower  survivor  functions 
correspond  to  faster  processing  times.  To  translate  this  identity  to  cumulative  hazard 
functions  we  use  //(f)  =  —  log  5(f),  so  we  see  that  larger  cumulative  hazard  functions 
correspond  to  faster  processing  times. 

The  cumulative  of  the  hazard  function  is  convenient  for  statistical  purposes  and  has 
the  nice  interpretation  as  the  amount  of  work  completed  by  the  cognitive  processing  system 
in  f  amount  of  time.  We  take  the  natural  logarithm  of  both  sides  of  the  previous  equation 
to  arrive  at  the  baseline  prediction  of  the  UCIP-OR  model  in  terms  of  cumulative  hazard 
functions, 

//ucrp-OR(f)  =  H\(i)  H - 1-  Hn(t). 

The  capacity  coefficient  is  a  ratio  function  comparing  this  UCIP  model  baseline  to 
observed  performance.  Let  C  =  {1, . . . ,«}  denote  the  set  of  n  active  channels  in  an 
experiment.  Using  this  set  notation,  we  denote  the  empirical  response  time  cumulative 
distribution  function  (CDF)  on  an  OR  task  as  Fc(f)  =  P  [min^(Tc)  <  f],  for  all  real  f  >  0 
and  c  €  C.  The  corresponding  empirical  cumulative  hazard  function  is  denoted  //c(f)-  The 
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capacity  coefficient  for  tasks  in  which  a  first-terminating  decision  rule  is  expected  is  given 
by  the  ratio  of  cumulative  hazard  functions  of  response  times  when  all  n  targets  are  present 
to  the  sum  of  cumulative  hazard  functions  of  response  times  for  cases  when  each  of  the  n 
targets  is  present  in  isolation, 


CbR(*)  =  ^(t) 


Hc(t) 


(1) 


#ucip-or(0  - 1-  Hn{t) 

The  baseline  of  UCIP-Olt  processing  is  estimated  in  the  denominator,  so  if  the  performance 
measured  when  all  targets  sources  are  present  is  better  than  the  estimated  baseline,  then 
Cor(£)  >  1.  Likewise,  worse  than  baseline  performance  would  be  indicated  by  Cor(0  <  1. 

The  same  logic  can  be  used  to  derive  the  baseline  for  tasks  in  which  the  participant 
can  only  respond  when  all  sources  of  information  have  been  processed,  i.e.  exhaustive  or 
AND  tasks.  For  the  UCIP-AND  model  to  finish,  it  must  finish  processing  all  sources  of 
information. 


Pr{Tucip- and  <  f}  =  Pr{Ti  <  t , . . . ,  T„  <  f } 
Pucip— and(0  =  F\(t)  x  ■  ■  -  x  F„(t). 


In  terms  of  the  cumulative  reverse  hazard  function,  K(t)  —  log  F(t) , 


#ucip-and(0  =  K\ (t)  + - h  Kn(t). 


Lower  CDFs  correspond  to  slower  processing,  so  lower  cumulative  reverse  hazard  functions 
correspond  to  worse  performance.  Because  F(t)  is  between  0  and  1,  the  logarithm  of  F(t) 
is  always  negative,  so  lower  values  correspond  to  larger  magnitudes.  Hence,  to  keep  the 
interpretation  of  C(t)  >  1  corresponding  to  better  than  baseline,  the  AND  capacity 
coefficient  is  flipped, 


CandIO  = 


h\(t)  +  •  ■  •  +  Kn(t) 
Kc(t) 


(2) 


Note  that  for  the  observed  performance  in  an  AND  task,  we  use  the  response  time  CDF 
Fc(t)  -  P[maxc(Tc)  <  t],  for  all  real  t  >  0  and  c  €  C,  and  we  denote  the  cumulative 
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reverse  hazard  function  Kc{t).  The  baseline  is  now  represented  in  the  numerator,  so  larger 
magnitude  cumulative  reverse  hazard  functions  for  response  times  to  all  sources  of 
information  (the  denominator)  indicates  worse  than  baseline  performance  and  leads  to 
CandOO  <  1-  Likewise,  better  performance  than  the  baseline  leads  to  Cand(<)  >  1- 

Experimentally,  workload  capacity  analysis  can  be  used  on  any  tasks  that  require  an 
AND  or  OR  type  of  decision  (and  now  single-target  self-terminating,  as  we  will  explain 
below)  and  that  utilize  a  manipulation  that  involves  judgments  on  different  numbers  of 
information  sources.  There  are  two  specific  workload  manipulations  needed  to  utilize 
Equations  1  and  2.  The  first  is  a  set  of  single  information  source  trials  that  allow  the 
estimation  of  the  individual  channel  response  time  distributions.  This  is  required  for  the 
UCIP  baseline  model  estimates.  The  second  necessary  condition  is  one  in  which  all  the 
sources  of  information  are  presented  together,  to  estimate  the  actual  cognitive  processing  of 
n  active  channels.  For  more  on  the  experimental  manipulations  for  capacity  analysis, 
particularly  in  the  context  of  the  double  factorial  paradigm,  see  Houpt  et  al.  (2013). 

To  make  this  concrete,  imagine  a  visual  or  memory  search  task.  In  order  to  estimate 
the  UCIP  baseline  model,  participants  must  complete  a  series  of  single-target  trials  (i.e. 
one  item  in  the  search  array)  with  one  type  of  trial  for  each  individual  different  source  of 
information.  Participants  must  also  complete  trials  for  n  items  in  the  search  array.  If  this 
array  was  all  targets,  then  participants  would  be  completing  an  OR  redundant- targets 
task,  and  the  experimenter  would  use  Equation  1  for  his  analysis.  If  this  array  was  all 
distractors,  and  all  must  be  searched  to  determine  the  target  was  not  present,  then 
participants  would  be  completing  an  AND  task,  and  the  experiment  would  use  Equation  2 
for  the  analysis  for  those  response  times. 

Functions  for  calculating  the  traditional  capacity  coefficients  and  the  associated  test 
statistics  from  (Houpt  &  Townsend,  2012)  are  available  in  the  sft  package  and  described  in 
Houpt  et  al.  (2013).  With  the  basics  of  workload  capacity  analysis  in  SFT  established,  we 
can  now  summarize  the  latest  developments  and  their  corresponding  functions  in  the  sft 
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package. 


Single- Target  Self- Terminating  Capacity 

Single-target  self-terminating  (ST-ST)  processing  refers  to  a  response  rule  that  sits 
between  OR  and  AND  processing.  This  is  the  condition  where  there  is  a  single  target  of 
interest  for  the  response.  When  this  target  is  presented  among  other  non-target 
information  sources  in  a  task,  it  may  be  the  first  or  last  item  processed  or  somewhere  in 
between.  However,  as  soon  as  the  target  is  identified,  the  observer  can  make  a  response 
(hence,  the  nomenclature  ‘self-terminating’).  For  example,  ST-ST  processing  is  often  the 
stopping  rule  demanded  in  a  visual  or  memory  search  task  when  a  single  target  of  interest 
is  embedded  in  a  search  array  of  distractors. 

As  with  AND  processing,  the  ST-ST  capacity  coefficient  compares  performance  on  a 
task  to  a  UCTP  model  using  cumulative  reverse  hazard  functions  (Blaha,  2010;  Blaha  & 
Townsend,  under  review).  The  UCIP  model  prediction  is  the  cumulative  reverse  hazard 
function  for  response  times  to  the  single  target  processed  in  isolation.  Let  Kk(t)  denote  the 
response  time  cumulative  reverse  hazard  function  for  single-target  k  processed  alone. 
Because  the  assumptions  of  the  UCIP  model  are  that  the  individual  channel  processing 
rates  are  independent  of  other  channels  and  do  not  change  as  the  total  number  of  channels 
changes,  then 

A’ucip-stst  =  Kk{t). 

The  cumulative  reverse  hazard  function  for  processing  of  the  same  single  target  k 
among  n  total  information  sources  (n  —  1  distractors)  is  denoted  Kk,c(t),  where  again 
C  —  (1, . . .  ,n}.  The  latter  ease  is  the  higher  workload  condition  of  interest  for  workload 
capacity  analysis.  Taking  a  ratio  of  the  UCIP  model  to  the  n-source  processing 
performance  gives  the  ST-ST  capacity  coefficient: 

CsTST(t)  =  ~77~~TT\-  (3) 

Ai,c(c) 
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Similar  to  CAND(t),  the  numerator  is  the  baseline  model,  and  a  larger  denominator 
indicates  worse  than  baseline  performance,  giving  CststW  <  1,  which  is  referred  to  as 
limited  capacity  processing.  This  indicates  that  either  there  are  limited  processing 
resources  available,  there  is  inhibition  among  the  subprocesses,  or  the  items  are  not 
processed  in  parallel  (e.g.,  the  items  may  be  processed  serially). 

Likewise,  better  than  baseline  performance  again  leads  to  Cstst(0  >  1,  which  is 
referred  to  as  super  capacity  processing.  This  indicates  that  either  there  are  more 
processing  resources  available  per  process  when  there  are  more  processes,  that  there  is 
facilitation  among  the  subprocesses,  or  the  items  are  not  processed  in  parallel  (e.g.,  the 
items  may  be  processed  coactively). 

Additionally,  Blaha  and  Townsend  (under  review)  showed  that  a  statistical  test  for 
CsTST(t)  is  a  special  case  of  the  statistical  test  for  AND  capacity  developed  by  Houpt  and 
Townsend  (2012).  The  estimator  of  the  cumulative  reverse  hazard  function  is  calculated 
with  the  estimateNAK  function  in  the  sft  package,  as  covered  in  Iloupt  et  al.  (2013). 

In  the  sft  R  package,  the  ST-ST  capacity  coefficient  and  corresponding  statistical 
test  (Blaha  &  Townsend,  under  review)  are  calculated  by  the  capacity  .stst  function.  It 
takes  as  its  input  a  list  containing  two  arrays  of  response  time  data.  The  first  array  in  the 
list  is  assumed  to  be  the  response  times  from  the  single-target  self-terminating  condition 
with  a  total  of  n  information  sources,  and  the  second  array  in  the  list  is  assumed  to  be  the 
response  times  from  the  single  target  processed  in  isolation  (the  baseline  estimate).  The 
second  input  argument  is  an  optional  list  of  arrays  of  correct  indicators;  if  the  correct 
indicators  are  not  provided  (CR— NULL),  the  function  assumes  that  all  response  times  are 
from  correct  responses. 

Finally,  the  capacity  .stst  function  includes  an  indicator  input  ratio.  If 
ratio— TRUE,  then  the  ratio  form  of  the  capacity  coefficient  (Equation  3)  is  returned; 
examples  of  ratio  Cstst(£)  functions,  simulated  for  super  capacity,  unlimited  capacity,  and 
limited  capacity  models,  are  shown  in  Figure  1.  If  ratio— FALSE,  then  the  difference  form 
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of  the  capacity  coefficient  is  returned.  The  difference  form  of  the  ST-ST  capacity  coefficient 
is  given  by 

CsTsr(t)  =  Kk,c(t)  -  Kk(t)-  (4) 

For  the  difference  form  of  Csrs'r(f),  the  reference  value  for  unlimited  capacity  processing  is 
0  instead  of  1 .  Negative  values  indicate  worse  than  UCIP  performance,  and  positive  values 
indicate  better  than  UCIP  performance. 

We  can  start  with  an  simulated  example  data  set  to  demonstrate  the  capacity  .stst 
function.  Recall  that  we  need  two  sets  of  response  times,  the  single  target  in  isolation  and 
the  single  target  among  other  non-target  processes.  In  this  example,  we  simulate  data  from 
a  limited-capacity  condition,  wherein  the  additional  information  sources  slowed  the 
processing  rate  of  our  target  channel, 

ratel  <-  .35 

RT.pa  <-  rexp(100,  ratel) 

RT.pp. limited  <-  rexpClOO,  .5*ratel) 

tvec  <-  sort (unique (c (RT.pa,  RT . pp . limited) ) ) 

To  evaluate  CststO)  and  test  the  null  hypothesis  of  UCIP-STST  processing,  we  can 
use  the  function  with  a  list  of  response  time  vectors. 

cap  <-  capacity .stst(RT=list(RT.pp. limited,  RT.pa)) 

We  use  print  (cap$Cte st)  to  see  the  results  of  the  statistical  test. 

Houpt-Townsend  UCIP  test 
data:  RT  and  CR 
z  =  -3.4161,  p-value  =  0.0006353 

alternative  hypothesis:  response  times  are  different  than  those 
predicted  by  the  UCIP-AND  model 

The  z-score  is  significantly  negative,  so  we  would  reject  the  null  hypothesis  of 
UCIP-STST  processing.  Note  that  in  this  example,  we  used  the  default  function  calls  of 
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CR=NULL  (i.e.,  we  assume  all  response  times  are  from  correct  trials)  and  ratlo=TRUE 
(return  the  ratio  version  of  the  function).  Also,  note  that  the  information  about  the 
alternative  hypothesis  returned  with  the  print  command  refers  to  the  UCIP-AND  model, 
because  the  statistical  test  is  a  special  case  of  the  AND  test  with  only  a  single  channel  in 
the  UCIP  model  (c.f.  Blaha  and  Townsend  (under  review)).  The  data  from  this  simulated 
example  are  plotted  as  the  solid  red  line  in  Figure  1. 

The  capacity  .stst  function  returns  an  approxfun  object  representing  the  ST-ST 
capacity  ratio  function  (ratio-  TRUE,  which  is  the  default)  or  the  ST-ST  capacity 
difference  function  (ratio  FALSE),  as  well  as  the  ucip.test  for  ST-ST  processing.  If 
ratio— FALSE,  capacity .  stst  also  returns  the  variance  estimate  for  the  difference  variant 
for  the  capacity  coefficient.  If  the  reported  p- value  for  the  statistical  test  is  less  than  the 
user’s  predetermined  type  I  error  a  level,  at  least  one  of  the  UCIP  assumptions  has  failed. 

Unified  Workload  Capacity  Space 

Townsend  and  Eidels  (2011)  introduced  unified  capacity  spaces,  a  set  of  inequalities 
that  enable  both  capacity  coefficients  and  the  parallel  processing  response  time  distribution 
bounds  to  be  plotted  on  the  same  coordinate  system  for  direct  visual  comparison.  In  order 
to  do  this,  the  bounds  for  standard  parallel  processing  were  transformed  from  standard 
CDF  values  existing  on  the  range  [0, 1]  to  inequalities  of  either  cumulative  hazard  functions 
or  cumulative  reverse  hazard  functions,  depending  on  the  stopping  rule,  for  direct 
comparison  with  the  capacity  coefficient  values.  Note  that  in  this  case,  the  capacity 
coefficient  assumes  the  ratio  format  which  exists  on  the  range  [0,  +oo].  Townsend  and 
Eidels  (2011)  derived  the  unified  capacity  space  inequalities  for  AND  and  OR  processing  of 
2-channel  systems.  (Blaha,  &  Houpt,  Under  Review)  extended  this  theory  to  general 
n-channel  models  and  derived  the  unified  space  inequalities  for  ST-ST  processing. 

In  the  sft  package,  we  have  developed  a  single  function,  estimate  .bounds,  that  can 
estimate  both  the  traditional  CDF  versions  of  the  bounds  on  parallel  processing  for  all 
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stopping  rules  and  the  unified  workload  capacity  space  inequalities.  First  we  review  both 
versions  of  the  inequalities,  and  then  we  explain  the  estimate  .bounds  function. 

Bounds  on  Standard  Parallel  Processing 

OR.  Let  Fc(t)  =  P  (minc(Tc)  <  t],  for  all  real  t  >  0  and  c  e  C,  denote  the 
cumulative  distribution  of  response  times  under  a  minimum  time  (logical  OR)  stopping 
rule.  The  general  bounds  for  /(-channel  parallel  processing  under  an  OR  stopping  rule  are 
(Colonius  &  Vorberg,  1994): 

max  [Fc\{i}(t)]  <  Fc(t)  <  min  [FC\<,}(t)  +  FC\{j}(t)  -  FC\{,,j}(t)] .  (5) 

Here,  we  have  used  the  set  notation  C  \  {i}  to  indicate  reponse  times  with  all  sources 
present  except  i  (i.e.  n  1  total  processing  channels).  Under  the  assumption  or  conditions 
that  the  individual  channels  are  identically  distributed  (11D),  this  inequality  chain 
simplifies  to 

Fc\{i}(f)  <  Fc(t)  <  [2  *  Fc\{i}(t)  -  Fc\{i,2}(t)]  .  (6) 

When  the  model  under  scrutiny  has  only  n  =  2  channels,  the  inequality  chain  takes  the 
form: 

min  (Fi(*),Fa(t)]  <  F{w}(t)  <  [F,(f)  +  F2(t)).  (7) 

The  upper  bound  on  this  final  inequality  is  often  referred  to  as  the  ‘race-model  inequality,’ 
which  has  long  been  used  to  test  for  evidence  of  coactive  processing  architecture  (Miller, 
1982). 

AND.  Let  Gc(t)  —  P  \rnaxc(Tc)  <  t],  where  again  C  =  {1, . . .  ,n}  is  the  set  of  all  n 
channels  and  c  €  C,  denote  the  cumulative  distribution  of  response  times  under  a 
maximum  time  (logical  AND,  exhaustive)  stopping  rule.  The  general  bounds  for  n-channel 
parallel  processing  under  an  AND  stopping  rule  are  (Colonius  &  Vorberg,  1994): 

max  [GC\<i}(t)  +  GC\U}(f)  “  Cc\{.j}(t)]  <  Gc(t)  <  min  [GC\{i ■}(«)] .  (8) 
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Under  the  assumption  or  conditions  that  the  individual  channels  are  identically 
distributed,  this  inequality  chain  simplifies  to 

[2  *  Gc\{l}(<)  -  Gc\{l,2}(*)]  <  Gc(t)  <  C?C\{1}0-  (9) 

When  the  model  under  scrutiny  has  only  n  =  2  channels,  the  inequality  chain  takes  the 
form: 

[C?i(t)  +  Gi(t)  —  1]  <  <?{i,2}(t)  <  min  [(?i(t),  C?2(t)] .  (10) 

ST-ST.  Let  Fk  cit)  =  P[7\c  <  t]  denote  the  CDF  of  response  times  under  the 
ST-ST  stopping  rule,  where  the  target  of  interest  is  on  processing  channel  k  among  n 
active  channels.  The  general  bounds  for  n-channel  parallel  processing  under  an  ST-ST 
stopping  rule  are  (Blaha  &  Townsend,  under  review): 

ft  Pc(t)  <  Fk,c(t)  <  £  Fc(t).  (11) 

C=  1  C=  1 

Under  the  assumption  or  conditions  that  the  individual  channels  are  identically 
distributed,  this  inequality  chain  simplifies,  for  any  channel  c  e  C,  to 

[Fc(t)]n  <  Fk,c(t)  <  n  *  Fc(t).  (12) 

When  the  model  under  scrutiny  has  only  n  =  2  channels,  the  inequality  chain  takes  the 
form: 

[F^t)  *  F2(t)]  <  F,,{1,2}(t)  <  [Fi(t)  +  F2(t)].  (13) 

Note  that  in  this  case,  k  =  1  or  k  =  2,  but  this  may  not  be  specifiable  a  priori  depending 
on  experimental  design. 

Across  all  stopping  rule  conditions,  violation  of  the  upper  bound  indicates 
performance  that  is  faster  than  can  be  predicted  by  an  unlimited  capacity  parallel  model. 
This  may  arise  from  positive  (faeilitatory)  crosstalk  between  parallel  channels,  super 
capacity  parallel  processing,  or  some  form  of  co-active  architecture  in  the  measured  human 
response  time  data.  Violation  of  the  lower  bound  indicates  performance  that  is  slower  than 
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predicted  by  an  unlimited  capacity  parallel  model.  This  may  arise  from  negative 
(inhibitory)  crosstalk  between  parallel  channels,  fixed  or  limited  capacity  processing,  or 
some  form  of  serial  architecture  in  the  measured  human  response  time  data. 

Bounds  on  Capacity  Coefficient  Space 

The  bounds  on  parallel  processing  defined  above  can  be  transformed  from  CDFs  into 
cumulative  hazard  and  cumulative  reverse  hazard  functions  to  form  inequality  chains  with 
the  capacity  coefficients.  The  bounds  for  all  stopping  rules  and  all  models  are  summarized 
in  Table  1 .  For  the  derivation  of  these  bounds,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Townsend  and 
Eidels  (2011)  and  Blahaand  Houpt  (Under  Review). 

The  estimate  .bounds  function  in  the  sft  package  can  be  flexibly  used  to  compute 
either  the  CDF  or  unified  capacity  space  bounds  on  standard  parallel  processing.  For  its 
first  input  argument,  RT,  it  takes  a  list  of  numeric  arrays  of  response  times,  each  measured 
from  the  individual  channels  to  be  modeled.  The  RT  list  can  contain  either  one  array  for 
each  of  the  n  channels  to  be  estimated  (so  length(RT)=n),  or  it  can  have  length(RT)=l 
and  the  bounds  can  be  found  under  an  assumption  that  the  n  channels  are  identically 
distributed.  In  the  former  case,  the  number  of  channels,  n,  is  estimated  from  the  length  of 
the  RT  list,  and  so  the  user  can  keep  the  default  input  arguments  assume.  ID— FALSE  and 
numchannels— NULL.  In  the  latter  case,  because  the  length  of  the  RT  list  is  only  1,  the  input 
arguments  assume .  ID— TRUE  and  numchannels— n  (where  n  >  2)  must  be  specified  by  the 
user. 

The  optional  input  argument  CR  is  a  list  of  correct  indicators  that  should  have  the 
same  length  as  the  input  argument  RT.  If  CR=NULL  (default),  then  all  the  response  times 
are  assumed  to  be  from  correct  response  trials. 

Critically,  the  user  must  specify  which  stopping  rule  (OR,  AND,  ST-ST)  should  be 
computed  using  the  argument  stopping. rule=( "or" ,  "and",  "stst").  Finally,  the 
input  argument  unified. space  indicates  whether  the  bounds  should  be  computed  for 
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CDF  space  (unified. space  FALSE)  or  for  the  unified  capacity  coefficient  space 
(unif  ied .  space— TRUE) . 

Here,  we  demonstrate  the  use  of  the  estimate. bounds  function  with  data  from  the 
dots  dataset,  which  is  included  with  the  sft  package.  First,  we  load  the  data  and  extract 
the  necessary  data  to  estimate  the  bounds  for  Participant  S3  for  the  OR  stopping  rule 
condition. 

data(dots) 
attach(dots) 
sub  <-  ‘S3’ 
cond  <-  ‘OR’ 

chanl  <-  RT [Subj ect==sub  k  Condition==cond  k  Correct  k  Channell>0  k  Channel2==0] 
chan2  <-  RT [Subj ect==sub  k  Condition==cond  k  Correct  k  Channeli==0  k  Channel2>0] 
redundant  <-  RT [Subj ect==sub  k  Condition==cond  k  Correct  k  Channeli>0  k  Channel2>0] 
rts  <-  list (redundant , chanl ,  chan2) 

Next,  we  calculate  the  bounds  using  the  estimate  .bounds  function. 

cdf. bounds  <-  estimate. bounds (rts  [2: 3] ,  corrects [2: 3] ,  stopping. rule=‘ or’ ) 
capacity .bounds  <-  estimate .bounds (rts [2 : 3] ,  corrects  [2 : 3] , 
stopping. rule=‘ or’ ,  unif ied.space=TRUE) 

We  then  calculate  the  redundant  targets  cdf  to  compare  to  bounds. 

redundant. cdf  <-  ecdf  (rts  [  [i]  ]  [corrects [ [1]  ]  >0]  ) 

And,  we  calculate  the  capacity  coefficient, 
or. cap  <-  capacity. or (rts,  corrects) 

Sample  plots  of  parallel  processing  bounds  computed  with  estimate. bounds  are 
shown  in  Figure  2.  This  figure  shows  both  the  AND  and  OR  bounds,  plotted  in  both  CDF 
and  unified  capacity  space,  for  a  single  participant  from  the  dots  data  set.  In  the  CDF 
space  plots,  the  empirical  CDF  of  the  redundant  target  trials  response  time  data  for  either 
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the  AND  and  OR  conditions  is  shown  in  the  thick,  solid  black  lines.  The  upper  and  lower 
bounds  on  those  CDFs  are  plotted  in  the  dashed  and  dotted  (respectively)  red  lines.  Note 
that  in  these  traditional  views,  we  would  try  to  make  inferences  about  capacity  from  the 
violations  of  the  bounds.1  For  example,  in  the  data  shown  in  Figure  2  (lower  half,  OR 
task),  there  is  a  clear  violation  of  the  lower  bound,  roughly  between  0  and  250  ms.  Using 
the  traditional  CDF  space  plots,  we  would  infer  that  Participant  S3  is  too  slow  to  be 
performing  like  a  race  model  with  redundant  targets.  Now,  using  the  unified  capacity  space 
plots,  we  can  make  more  direct  inferences  about  the  relationships  of  the  bounds  and 
capacity  coefficient.  In  the  lower  right  plot  of  Figure  2,  limited  capacity  C'orU)  <  1  is 
observed  for  the  whole  ra,nge  of  response  times,  with  violations  of  the  lower  bound  obvious 
for  the  early  response  times. 


fPCA  for  Capacity  Coefficients 

Functional  principal  components  analysis  (fPCA)  is  an  extension  of  standard 
principal  components  analysis  to  infinite  dimensional  (function)  spaces  (c.f.  Ramsay  & 
Silverman,  2005).  Just  as  in  standard  principal  components  analysis,  fPCA  is  a  method  for 
finding  a  basis  set  of  lower  dimensionality  than  the  original  space  to  represent  the  data. 
However,  in  place  of  basis  vectors,  fPCA  has  basis  functions.  Each  function  in  the  original 
dataset  can  then  be  represented  by  a  linear  combination  of  those  bases,  so  that  each  datum 
is  represented  by  a  vector  of  coefficients  (or  scores)  in  that  linear  combination. 

The  capacity  coefficient  is  a  function  across  time,  so  the  differences  among  capacity 
coefficients  from  different  participants  and/or  conditions  can  rarely  be  characterized  by 
simple  greater  than  or  less  than  relations.  The  nuances  of  variation  in  functions  would  be 
lost  if  one  were  to  reduce  the  capacity  estimates  to  a  point  by  taking  an  average  across 
time  or  the  maximum/minimum  of  the  function.  By  using  fPCA  we  can  maximize  the 
1f'or  a  full  discussion  of  the  inequality  chains  formed  by  the  AND  and  OR  processing  bounds,  as  well 
as  the  inferences  about  capacity  that  are  possible  from  these  inequality  chains,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Townsend  and  Wenger  (2004). 
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amount  of  variation  we  capture  with  a  point  estimate  or  small  number  of  values:  The 
factor  scores  can  be  used  to  examine  differences  among  capacity  coefficients,  taking  into 
account  variation  across  the  entire  function. 

The  R  function  for  fPCA  implements  the  steps  outlined  in  Burns  et  al.  (2013).  First, 
the  data  are  shifted  by  subtracting  the  median  response  time  within  each  condition  for 
each  participant,  using  the  same  shift  for  both  single  target  and  multiple  target  trials,  so 
that  the  capacity  curves  will  be  registered.  Second,  each  capacity  coefficient  is  calculated 
with  the  shifted  response  times.  Next,  the  mean  capacity  coefficient  across  participants  and 
conditions  is  subtracted  from  each  capacity  coefficient,  and  the  resulting  capacity 
coefficients  are  represented  using  a  b-spline  basis.  The  fPCA  procedure  extracts  the  first 
basis  function  from  the  bspline  space  that  accounts  for  the  largest  variation  across  the 
capacity  coefficients.  The  next  basis  function  is  chosen  as  that  which  explains  the  largest 
amount  of  remaining  variation  in  the  capacity  coefficients,  given  the  constraint  that  it  must 
be  orthogonal  to  the  first.  This  process  continues  until  the  indicated  number  of  bases  have 
been  extracted.2  Once  the  capacity  functions  are  represented  in  the  reduced  space,  a 
varimax  rotation  is  applied  to  concentrate  variability  and  increase  interpretability. 

The  f  PCAcapacity  function  can  be  called  from  the  sft  package  using  the  following 
syntax: 

fPCAcapacity (sftData,  dimensions,  acc. cutoff  =  .75,  OR  =  TRUE,  ratio  =  TRUE, 
plotPCs  -  FALSE) 

The  data  for  fPCA  analysis  should  be  in  the  standard  SFT  data  form,  which  is  described 
thoroughly  in  Houpt  et  al.  (2013):  there  should  be  a  column  for  a  participant  identifier 
(sftData$Subject),  a  column  for  the  condition  (sftData$Condition),  a  column  for  the 
salience  manipulation  value  of  each  source  of  information  (sftDataSChanneli),  a  column 
for  response  times  (sftData$RT),  and  finally  a  column  indicating  whether  the  participant 
was  correct  on  each  trial  (sftData$Correct).  The  fCPAcapacity  function  also  has  a 

2 The  maximum  possible  number  of  basis  functions  is  the  number  of  input  functions. 
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ratio  flag  to  indicate  whether  to  output  capacity  ratios  (if  ratio— TRUE)  or  differences,  an 
OR  flag  indicating  the  version  of  the  capacity  coefficient  (Equation  1  if  OR— TRUE; 

Equation  2  if  OR— FALSE),3  and  an  acc. cutoff  input  value  to  establish  a  minimum 
criterion  for  accuracy  required  for  including  data  in  the  analysis.  Two  variables  unique  to 
the  fPCA  analysis  are  the  dimensions  value,  which  can  be  set  by  the  experimenter  to 
establish  the  number  of  basis  functions  used  to  represent  the  data,  and  the  plotPCs 
indicator  which  will  generate  plots  of  the  principal  components  if  plotPCs— TRUE. 

The  output  of  the  function  is  a  list  of  length  four.  The  first  list  entry  is  a  data  frame 
titled  Scores,  which  contains  the  loading  values  (coefficients  on  the  basis  functions)  for 
each  participant  and  condition.  MeanCT  is  the  averaged  capacity  function  across  all 
participants  and  conditions,  while  PF  is  a  list  containing  each  of  the  principal  functions,  the 
number  of  which  will  have  been  specified  by  the  dimensions  argument  in  the  call  to  the 
function.  The  last  list  entry  is  medianRT,  which  will  keep  track  of  the  amount  each  capacity 
curve  has  been  shifted  during  the  registration  step,  measured  in  milliseconds  of  RT. 

Figure  3  illustrates  the  output  plots  generated  by  the  f  PCAcapacity  function  when 
run  on  the  dots  data  using  the  function  call: 

f PCAcapacity (dots ,  2,  acc. cutoff  =  .75,  OR  =  TRUE,  ratio  =  TRUE, 
plotPCs  =  TRUE) . 

Note  that  in  the  dots  data,  there  are  two  conditions,  Oil  and  AND,  referring  to  two  task 
instructions  given  in  the  experiment;  in  the  present  analysis,  we  use  Equation  1  in  the 
fPCA  analysis  for  all  the  data.  In  the  above  call,  we  asked  for  two  dimensions,  but  again 
that  choice  is  up  to  the  experimenter.  We  can  see  that  for  the  dots  data,  the  first  two 
components  can  together  account  for  93%  of  the  variance  (summing  the  values  noted  on 
the  y-axis  labels).  The  first  component  function  mainly  inflates  (or  deflates,  depending  on 
the  sign  of  the  loading  value)  capacity  values  for  early-  to  mid-range  reaction  times.  The 
second  PC  captures  variation  in  the  capacity  function  at  early  and  late  times;  when  PC2  is 
3Note  that  the  ST-ST  capacity  coeffient  has  not  yet  been  implemented  in  f  PCAcapacity. 
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higher,  both  early  and  late  values  of  C(t)  are  higher.  The  scores  for  each  of  the  ten 
participants,  in  the  two  stopping  rule  conditions,  are  shown  in  the  right  panel  of  f'igure  3. 
In  this  example,  both  of  the  components  can  easily  separate  differences  in  the  two  tasks 
and  between  the  various  subjects.  Combining  the  information  from  the  Component  plots 
and  the  Score  values,  the  OR  condition  data  are  consistently  higher  than  the  AND 
condition  data  for  all  times  and  all  participants.  Within  participants  between  conditions, 
the  largest  differences  in  capacity  coefficient  functions  occur  in  the  middle  range  of 
response  times.  fPCA  also  highlights  differences  in  capacity  among  participants.  In 
particular,  participant  S5  shows  much  lower  variability  between  the  Oil  and  AND 
conditions  than  the  other  participants,  and  so  S5’s  loading  scores  are  higher  and  closer 
together  in  the  right-hand  plots. 

Because  the  principal  component  functions  are  specifically  chosen  to  describe  the 
variability  between  the  capacity  functions  for  participants  and  conditions,  this  tool 
provides  an  excellent  method  for  looking  for  influences  of  task  and  individual  differences  in 
capacity  functions.  Whereas  most  previous  analyses  of  capacity  data  have  restricted 
themselves  to  a  gross  comparison  with  the  baseline  model  (i.e.  observed  value  relative  to 
1),  this  analysis  is  more  relative,  highlighting  differences  between  observed  functions,  and 
picking  up  dynamic  patterns  across  various  reaction  times. 

For  more  details  on  fPCA  for  the  capacity  coefficient,  see  Burns  et  al.  (2013).  For 
more  general  details  on  using  fPCA  in  R,  see  Ramsay,  Hooker,  and  Graves  (2009). 


Assessment  Functions 

The  assessment  functions  are  a  generalization  of  the  workload  capacity  functions  that 
account  for  incorrect  responses.  The  original  capacity  coefficient  established  a  baseline  that 
assumed  perfect  accuracy.  While  the  standard  capacity  coefficient  is  robust  to  slightly  less 
than  perfect  performance  by  a  participant  (the  rule  of  thumb  is  that  above  roughly  90% 
accuracy  should  be  fine),  when  accuracy  is  low,  either  the  assessment  functions  or  a 
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parametric  measure  such  as  the  linear  ballistic  accumulator  (LBA)  capacity  (Eidels, 
Donkin,  Brown,  &  Heathcote,  2010)  should  be  used. 

Townsend  and  Allien  (2012)  derived  four  different  assessment  functions  each  for 
AND  and  OR  tasks  to  compare  performance  on  two  target  information  sources  with  the 
performance  of  an  unlimited-capacity,  independent,  parallel  (UCIP)  model.  The  UCIP 
model  is  augmented  with  an  error  generating  process  for  both  sources  of  information.  Each 
error  process  is  assumed  to  be  independent  of,  and  parallel  to,  the  processes  for  the  other 
source  of  information,  but  there  is  no  assumption  of  independence  between  the  correct  and 
error  processes  for  the  same  source  of  information. 

The  correct  assessment  functions  assess  performance  on  correct  trials  and  the 
incorrect  assessment  functions  assess  performance  on  the  trials  with  incorrect  responses. 
The  fast  assessment  functions  use  the  cumulative  distribution  functions,  similar  to  the 
AND  capacity  coefficient,  and  the  slow  assessment  functions  use  the  survivor  functions, 
similar  to  the  OR  capacity  coefficient. 

In  an  OR  task,  the  detection  model  assumes  that  the  response  will  be  correct  if  it  is 
correct  on  either  source,  i.e. ,  if  either  source  is  detected.  Hence,  the  first  source  (A)  correct 
processing  time  must  the  faster  than  first  source  incorrect  time,  Tac  <  Tai  or  the  second 
source  (B)  correct  must  be  faster  than  the  second  source  incorrect,  Tbc  <  Tbi ■  For  the 
CDF  (fast)  version  of  the  assessment  function,  we  are  interested  in  whether  the  response 
was  at  or  before  t.  so  either  Tac  <  t  and  Tac  <  Tai  or  Tbc  <  t  and  Tbc  <Tbi ■  Using  /ac 
for  the  completion  time  density  for  the  first  source  correct  process,  Fai  for  the  distribution 
of  first  source,  incorrect  processes  completion  times,  and  likewise  for  the  second  source,  this 
probability  can  be  written  out  as, 

[  fAc(t)  [1  -  Fai\  +  /  /jsc(f)  [1  -  Fbi] 

Jo  Jo 

[  fAc(t )  [1  -  FAi\  f  fBc(t)  [1  -  Fbi]  ■ 

Jo  Jo 

The  same  pattern  of  logic  can  be  used  to  determine  the  baseline  of  processing  for  each  of 
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other  oases,  slow-correct,  fast- incorrect  and  slow-incorrect.  For  a  full  explication  of  the 
assessment  functions  and  the  derivation  of  each  case,  see  Townsend  and  Altieri  (2012).  The 
assessment  function  with  the  sft  package  can  be  used  for  detection  tasks  with  the 
following  syntax: 

assessment (RT,  CR,  OR,  correct,  fast,  detection=TRUE) 

The  RT  and  CR  are  lists  of  response  times  and  correct  indicators  for  each  trial.  As  in  the 
standard  capacity  R  functions,  the  first  element  in  the  list  contains  the  measurements  from 
trials  in  which  both  sources  of  information  were  present  and  the  second  and  third  elements 
are  for  each  of  the  single-source  conditions.  The  OR  input  is  a  TRUE/FALSE  indicator  of 
whether  to  calculate  the  assessment  function  using  an  UC1P-OR  baseline  (OR— TRUE)  or  an 
UCIP-AND  baseline  (OR— FALSE).  The  correct  and  fast  parameters  are  TRUE/FALSE 
indicators  to  specify  which  of  the  four  types  of  assessment  functions  to  use. 

For  example,  to  evaluate  a  participant  (S7)  from  the  OR-decision  dot  detection  task, 
we  first  extract  the  necessary  data, 

sub  <-  ’S7’ 
cond  <-  'OR’ 

#select  single  channel  data 

chanl  <-  dots [Subject==sub  &  Condition==cond  &  Channell>0  &  Channel2==0, 

c(’RT’,  ’Correct’)] 

chan2  <-  dots [Sub ject==sub  &  Condition==cond  &  Channell==0  &  Channel2>0, 
c('RT’,  ’Correct’)] 

#select  redundant  target  (2-channel)  data 

redundant  <-  dots [Sub ject«=sub  &  Condition==cond  &  Channell>0  &  Chaxmel2>0, 
c ( ’ RT ’ , ’ Correct ’ ) ] 

rts  <-  list(redundant$RT, chanl$RT,  chan2$RT) 

corrects  <-  list(redundant$Correct,  chanlSCorrect,  chan2$Correct) 
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Next,  we  simply  apply  the  function: 

a.or.cf  <-  assessment (rts,  corrects,  0R=TRUE,  correct=TRUE,  fast=TRUE, 
detect ion=TRUE) 

The  output  is  a  stepfun  object,  so  it  can  be  plotted  using  plot: 
plot (a .or . cf ,  ylim=c(0,2)) 

Figure  4  shows  each  of  the  correct /incorrect  and  fast/slow  assessment  functions  for 
Participant  7  in  the  OR  condition.  Note  that  UCIP  performance  would  show  a  value  of  1 
for  all  times  in  all  plots. 

In  discrimination  OR  tasks,  a  participant  may  respond  based  on  whichever  source 
finishes  first.  Hence,  the  response  will  be  incorrect  if  the  first  to  finish  is  incorrect  even  if 
the  second  source  would  have  been  correct.  This  results  in  a  slightly  different  baseline  for 
performance  assessment.  Now,  for  a  correct  response,  either  TAc  or  Tgc  must  be  faster 
than  both  TAi  and  Tbi-  The  UCIP  baseline  for  correct-fast,  OR,  discrimination  is: 

/  /ac(<)  [1  _  Fai\  |1  -  Fb/]  +  f  [1  -  Fai\  [1  -  F"b/| 

Jo  Jo 

~  f  fAc(t)  [1  -  Fai]  [1  -  Fbi\  f  /bc(0  [1  -  Fai\  [1  -  FBi\ 

Jo  Jo 

See  Donkin,  Little,  and  Houpt  (2013),  particularly  the  appendix,  for  details  of  the 
discrimination  assessment  functions.  The  R  syntax  for  discrimination  tasks  is  the  same  as 
the  syntax  for  the  detection  task,  but  with  the  detection  parameter  set  to  FALSE. 

Conclusion 

Workload  capacity  analysis  entails  a  powerful  set  of  tools  within  SFT  for  examining 
the  effects  on  information  processing  of  differing  numbers  of  information  sources  (different 
number's  of  stimulus  inputs,  different  numbers  of  active  processing  channels).  Several 
recent  theoretical  additions  to  capacity  analyses  have  both  expanded  the  applicability  of 
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capacity  to  a  new  stopping  rule  (ST-ST  processing)  and  broadened  the  available  tools  for 
capacity  analysis,  especially  to  allow  more  nuanced  comparisons  across  participants  and 
experimental  conditions.  Despite  being  a  powerful  framework  based  on  minimal 
assumptions  (and  often  relying  on  non-parametric  analyses),  SFT  is  underutilized  within 
the  psychological  research  community,  partly  because  researchers  previously  needed  to 
develop  their  own  computational  codes.  We  hope  that  by  making  the  tools  accessible  with 
open  source  R  functions  and  with  the  present  paper  together  with  Houpt  et  al.  (2013), 
researchers  can  easily  use  the  SFT  tools  more  frequently. 

Here,  we  have  described  briefly  the  new  theoretical  advances  and  provided  a  detailed 
account  of  the  new  functions  for  utilizing  the  new  tools  in  the  R  statistical  computing 
framework.  These  new  functions  constitute  the  first  major  additions  to  the  sft  package 
beyond  the  initial  functionality  described  in  Houpt  et  al.  (2013).  The  advantage  of  this 
paper  is  that  it  focuses  on  the  computational  implementation  for  using  the  new  capacity 
tools  with  detailed  examples  of  the  R  code.  Researchers  seeking  to  try  capacity  analysis 
now  have  a  standardized  implementation  of  these  functions,  together  with  the  other  SFT 
tools  for  assessing  processing  architecture  made  available  in  the  sft  package.  We  encourage 
researchers  to  use  this  standardized  R  package  to  reduce  the  chance  of  implementation 
errors  that  inevitably  arise  when  each  user  is  left  to  themselves  to  translate  from  a 
theoretical  paper  to  usable  code.  And  as  additional  theoretical  advances  are  made  in  SFT, 
we  will  continue  to  update  the  sft  package  as  the  state  of  the  science  for  SFT  modeling. 
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Table  1 

Summary  of  all  Bounds  on  the  Capacity  Coefficient  (from  Blaha  &  Iloupt  (under  review)) 
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ST-ST  Capacity  Functions 


Time 


Figure  1 .  Plots  of  ST-ST  processing  capacity  coefficients,  in  ratio=TRUE  form.  The  data 
were  simulated  from  ST-ST  processing,  including  a  model  exhibiting  limited,  unlimited, 
and  super  capacity  processing  rates,  and  the  corresponding  Cstst  estimates  are  plotted  in 
red,  green,  and  blue  (respectively).  The  baseline  reference  model,  giving  Cstst  =  1  is 
plotted  in  the  thin,  black  line. 
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Figure  &.  Example  bounds  on  standard  parallel  processing  from  one  participant  (S3)  in  the 
dots  data  included  in  the  sft  package.  The  top  row  shows  the  bounds  for  AND  processing, 
and  the  lower  row  illustrates  the  bounds  for  OR  processing,  The  left  hand  plots  give  the 
traditional  CDF  space  plots,  with  the  bounds  on  the  CDF  for  the  redundant  signals 
response  times.  The  right  hand  plots  show  the  newer  unified  capacity  space  version  of  the 
same  bounds,  plotted  against  the  empirical  capacity  coefficient  function. 
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Component  Function  Component  -  Mean  Score 


Figure  3.  Sample  IRC  A  plots  computed  on  the  dots  data  included  in  the  sft  package.  The 
far  left  plots  show  the  component  functions  together  with  the  mean  capacity  function;  the 
center  plots  show  the  difference  between  the  component  and  the  mean  capacity  functions. 
The  right-hand  plots  show  the  loading  scores  for  each  participant  (x-axis)  and  for  each 
experimental  condition  (here,  termed  OR  and  AND). 
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"Detection  OR:  Correct  and  Fast" 


"Detection  OR:  Incorrect  and  Fast" 


"Detection  OR:  Correct  and  Slow" 


"Detection  OR:  Incorrect  and  Slow" 


Figure  4-  Sample  assessment  function  plots  computed  on  one  participant  (S7)  in  the  the 
dots  data  included  in  the  sft  package, 
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Abstract  A  novel  dimer  automaton  model  for  innovation  diffusion  based  on  a 
simplification  of  the  AB  model  and  zealot  model  is  proposed.  The  model  assumes 
that  two  opposing  opinions  are  competing  to  be  the  dominant,  opinion  among 
individuals  in  a  network.  Zealots  are  stubborn  individuals  whose  opinion  is  not 
susceptible  to  influence  by  others.  The  amount  of  zealots  required  for  consensus  is 
measured  experimentally  in  a  number  of  different  situations.  The  threshold  density 
of  zealots  is  far  lower  than  the  control  experiment,  suggesting  that  zealots  have  a 
much  larger  influence  than  normal  individuals  in  the  model.  This  threshold  can 
be  further  reduced  by  placing  zealots  at  critical  nodes  in  the  network,  determined 
by  standard  social  network  measures  or  by  using  a  greedy  algorithm.  Other  exper¬ 
iments  show  that  when  both  opinions  have  zealots,  the  outcome  depends  on  the 
total  number  of  zealots  in  addition  to  the  ratio  of  zealots  of  opposite  opinion,  and 
often  results  in  an  “undecided”  outcome. 
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1  Introduction 

Innovation  diffusion  addresses  the  adoption  of  new  technologies  t  hroughout  society 
[20].  Since  its  introduction,  the  concept  has  been  applied  to  a  number  of  differ¬ 
ent  domains  not  originally  envisioned,  and  innovation  diffusion  is  often  used  as  a 
metaphor  to  describe  any  number  of  things  (technologies,  opinions,  attitudes,  de¬ 
cisions)  that  spread  through  a  population.  The  innovation  rate  (i.e.,  the  number  of 
individuals  who  adopted  the  new  technology  )  over  time  typically  follows  logistic- 
like  growth  (i.e.,  growing  exponentially,  and  then  slowing  as  the  innovation  nears 
full  adoption).  Ideally,  from  a  marketing  standpoint,  understanding  innovation  dif¬ 
fusion  helps  answer  the  question  “how  do  1  ensure  my  product  takes  off?”  Many 
studies  have  looked  at  this  problem  in  hindsight,  but  general  purpose,  accurate, 
and  reliable  predictors  are  not  currently  available. 

This  paper  introduces  a  new  individual  modeling  and  simulation  approach  for 
innovation  diffusion  that  is  predictive  for  a  certain  class  of  idealized,  but  realistic 
scenarios.  The  proposed  model,  which  is  certainly  a  gross  oversimplification  of 
human  behavior,  allows  an  individual  to  have  a  state  taken  from  a  small  finit  e  set  of 
possible  states.  Individuals  change  their  states  over  time  by  interacting  with  other 
individuals  in  a.  pairwise  fashion  according  to  a  deterministic  rule  (however  the 
order  of  interactions  is  random).  Interactions  are  assumed  to  occur  only  between 
adjacent  individuals  in  the  user-defined  network.  Despite  the  limitations  of  this 
oversimplified  individual  model,  there  are  several  advantages  worth  highlighting. 

First,  and  from  a  practical  standpoint,  the  simplicity  allows  for  a  very  efficient 
computer  implementation.  For  example,  a  million  simulations,  each  with  ten  thou¬ 
sand  individuals,  were  completed  in  a  few  minutes  using  the  proposed  model  on 
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a  single  workstation  with  an  adequate  GPU.  Second,  models  designed  to  be  “re¬ 
alist  ic”  often  become  so  complex  that  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  reason  about 
which  components  are  most  directly  influencing  the  observed  behavior,  or  are  even 
important  to  the  model.  Simple  models  are  more  easily  communicated  between  re¬ 
searchers  in  disparate  areas,  and  can  be  implemented  and  modified  with  little  effort 
to  produce  new  results.  Furthermore,  the  fine  details  of  individual  complexity  tend 
to  “wash  out"  when  one  considers  the  collective  behavior  of  populations.  Use  of  a 
simpler  model  can  help  circumvent  these  issues.  Finally,  a  simpler  model  is  more 
amenable  to  future  rigorous  analytical  treatment,  especially  if  it  can  be  shown  that 
the  model  elegantly  captures  some  interesting  behavior.  Thus,  these  advantages 
make  simple  individual  models  attractive  for  u so  in  largo  scale  simulations,  which 
are  necessary  to  understand  and  predict  the  collective  behavior  of  individuals. 


1 . 1  Related  Work 

Threshold  models  were  one  of  the  earliest  attempts  to  understand  how  individual 
variations  throughout  a  population  affected  the  innovation  diffusion  curve  [12  . 
These  models  assume  that  each  individual  has  complete  information  about  all 
other  individuals  and  has  some  threshold  for  taking  action  based  on  this  infor¬ 
mation.  However,  the  assumption  for  individuals  to  have  complete  information 
may  not  always  be  appropriate,  so  relaxation  of  this  assumption  led  to  models 
such  as  the  Linear  Threshold  Model  [24  .  In  this  model,  a  individual  has  a  state 
encoding  whether  they  have  or  have  not  adopted.  Once  adopted,  the  individual 
cannot  un- adopt,  so  the  diffusion  is  progressive.  With  the  Linear  Threshold  Model, 
individuals  adopt  if  the  fraction  of  neighbors  having  adopted  is  larger  than  their 
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given  threshold.  The  threshold  can  be  randomly  assigned,  or  fixed  (e.g.,  to  1/2). 
Models  like  this  strive  to  represent  the  behavior  of  an  individual  in  a  way  that 
allows  the  collective  behavior  of  the  population  to  be  an  emergent  property  of  the 
system.  The  power  of  individual  models  is  that,  when  successful,  they  illuminate 
the  relationship  between  individual  actions  and  collective  outcomes. 

There  are  many  other  individual  models  of  social  dynamics  including  broad  ar¬ 
eas  such  as  opinions,  cultures,  languages,  and  crowds  [3j.  Another  adoption  model, 
The  Independent  Cascade  Model,  assumes  a  stochastic  flavor,  giving  each  newly 
adopting  individual  one  opportunity  to  influence  each  of  it’s  neighbors  according 
to  some  probability  [10].  The  voter  model  is  a  simple  and  popular  model  for  opin¬ 
ion  dynamics  [13].  In  this  model,  one  picks  a  vertex  at  random  and  the  state  of 
that  vortex  is  then  changed  to  take  on  the  state  of  a  randomly  chosen  neighbor, 
which  performs  coarsening  via  interface  noise.  There  have  been  many  variants  and 
explorations  into  this  simple  model.  The  ideas  presented  in  this  paper  are  based  on 
the  zealot  variant  [21.22]  and  the  centrist  i  AB  variant  [26.4].  In  the  zealot  variant, 
some  vertexes  are  ‘‘zealots”  and  have  a  bias  towards  one  opinion  over  the  other. 
The  existence  of  a  few  zealots  can  significantly  affect,  the  long  term  outcome  of 
the  system.  In  the  centrist/ A  £  variants,  an  additional  intermediate  state  is  intro¬ 
duced,  and  it  is  assumed  that  states  cannot  change  without  first  passing  through 
the  intermediate  state  (i.e..  in  order  to  change  from  A  (left)  to  B  (right)  one  must 
first  become  AB).  In  the  AB  model,  the  probability  that  A  — >•  AB.  AB  — >  B,  etc., 
is  based  on  the  neighborhood  density  of  A,  B,  and  AB. 

It  is  known  that  models  with  intermediate  states  like  the.  AB  model  accomplish 
coarsening  by  reducing  the  surface  tension  along  the  boundary  between  opposing 
domains.  Such  models  are  sometimes  referred  to  as  “curvature  driven”  models. 
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as  opposed  to  interface  noise  models.  Furthermore,  the  models  discussed  above 
are  diiferenl  from  rumor  and  epidemic  models,  since  the  opinions  compete  for 
territory  versus  quickly  spreading  within  vulnerable  regions  as  epidemic  models 
do.  The  model  presented  in  this  paper  is  a  combination  of  the  zealot  and  the  AB 
model,  and  a  simplification  of  both. 

Given  a  model  of  influence  and  opinion  or  adoption  like  those  discussed  above, 
is  it,  possible  to  determine  a  small  set  of  individuals  that,  when  influenced,  can 
catalyze  change  throughout  the  entire  network?  This  question  is  at  the  heart  of 
the  research  area  of  Influence  Maximization  [8].  A  solution  close  to  optimal  is 
very  valuable  in  a  marketing  context,  for  example,  as  it  could  lead  to  an  effective 
allocation  of  advertising  resources.  The  current  basis  for  influence  maximization 
techniques  is  to  assume  an  adoption  model  like  the  Linear  Threshold  Model  |24| 
or  the  Independent  Cascade  Model  [10  and  compute  the  smallest  set  of  seeds  that 
will  cause  adoption  to  spread  throughout  the  entire  network. 

The  greedy  algorithm  by  Domingos  et  al.,  works  by  computing  the  spread  of 
influence  throughout  the  network  for  a  given  set  (which  is  initially  empty),  and 
finding  the  individual  (who  is  not  in  that  set)  that  increases  the  spread  of  influence 
the  most  |8|.  That  individual  is  chosen  and  added  to  the  set,  and  the  algorithm 
repeats  until  the  influence  has  covered  the  entire  network,  with  the  solution  be¬ 
ing  the  set  after  termination  of  the  algorithm.  Kempe  et  al.  later  proved  that 
the  greedy  algorithm  will  reach  within  63%  of  optimal  for  these  models  15].  Be¬ 
cause  the  greedy  algorithm  is  effective,  but  computationally  expensive,  researchers 
have  developed  techniques  that  improve  the  efficiency  of  influence  maximization 
techniques [27 ,6, 11, 19  . 
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1.2  Proposed  Model 


The  model  to  be  proposed  here  is  a  dimer  automaton  model  of  opinion  dynamics 
involving  zealots  and  curvature- driven  coarsening  via  an  intermediate  state.  Dimer 
automata  are  similar  to  voter  models;  however,  instead  of  updating  one  vertex  at 
a  time,  one  edge  is  chosen  per  asynchronous  update  step.  For  this  reason  a  dimer 
automaton  can  bo  thought  of  as  pattern  matching  and  substitution  system.  Both 
endpoints  of  that  edge  may  be  simultaneously  changed,  avoiding  the  asymmetry 
problem  with  the  voter  model  [3].  Formally,  we  assume  some  graph  G  =  (V,  E) 
where  V'  and  E  can  be  interpreted  as  the  individuals  and  their  relationships  in 
the  model,  respectively.  Let  xj  be  the  state  of  vertex  (individual)  i  at  time  t.  To 
perform  an  update,  an  edge  (i,j)  fc  E  is  chosen  at,  random,  and  the  endpoints  of 
the  edge  are  updated  symmetrically  such  that 


Z-+1  =  R(xI,Tj),  —  R\Xj,Xj).  (I) 

The  application  of  the  rule  to  x±  and  xj  can  be  thought  of  abstractly  as  i  and  j 
interacting  at  time  t.  Also,  t  is  simply  a  counter  of  the  number  of  edges  updated  so 
far.  and  only  one  edge  is  updated  at  a  time  (but  edges  can  be  updated  many  times 
over  through  the  course  of  the  simulation).  The  extremely  large  space  of  rules  for 
a  given  set  of  states  is  gives  dimer  automata  the  potential  to  model  a  wide  range 
of  phenomena.  The  rule  behaves  as  a  finite  state  automaton  from  the  viewpoint  of 
each  Xi.  For  the  opinion  dynamics  model  for  this  paper,  let  the  rule  be  defined  as 


|t|  if  <t  =  0 

0  if  r  >  0  and  r  ^  |r  and  r?  0  > 
1 7  else 


(2) 
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which  is  based  off  an  earlier  3-st.atc  dimer  automaton  rule  for  domain  coarsening 
[1  .  This  logic  encoded  in  this  rule  is  “generalized,”  meaning  the  rule  can  support 
an  arbitrary  number  of  possible  opinions  without  any  modification. 

It  is  important  to  differentiate  between  the  opinion  of  an  individual  and  the 
state  of  that  individual.  An  individual  with  state  a  has  opinion  |cr|.  Thus,  the 
sign  of  the  state  designates  whether  that  individual  is  a  zealot  or  not  (zealots  are 
negative).  State  0  acts  as  the  intermediate  (i.e.  centrist, f  A B)  state  that  positive 
states  must  pass  through  to  change  from  one  opinion  to  another.  Since  dimer 
automaton  rules  are  deterministic,  the  proposed  model  is  a  simplification  of  the 
cent  list/ A  5  model.  The  allowable  transitions  are  equivalent,  but  it  is  not.  necessary 
to  know  the  how  many  neighbors  have  a  particular  state,  which  simplifies  the 
model  and  improves  the  computational  efficiency.  Finally,  it  is  worth  noting  that 
the  meaning  of  “zealot”  in  a  dimer  automaton  is  slightly  different  than  in  the 
previous  literature.  Voter  model  zealots  have  a  bias  towards  a  particular  opinion, 
which  is  implemented  as  an  increased  probability  that  the  zealot  will  take  on 
that  state.  However,  a  zealot,  in  the  dimer  automaton  model  can  be  thought  of 
having  maximal  bias  towards  a  particular  opinion  (i.e.,  the  probability  the  zealot, 
takes  on  its  favored  opinion  is  1).  This  is  a  result  of  dimer  automaton  rules  being 
deterministic,  as  opposed  to  voter  model  rules  which  are  probabilistic. 

For  clarity,  consider  the  following  example.  Suppose  there  are  two  political  par¬ 
ties  referred  to  as  “red”  and  “blue,”  which  are  equivalent,  to  opinion  1  and  opinion 
2  respectively.  Suppose  Alice  and  Bob  are  friends  (i.e.,  the  edge  (Alice,  Dob)  €  E 
so  the  dimer  automaton  can  randomly  choose  the  edge  connecting  Alice  and  Bob 
and  update  their  states).  Let  xlA  and  xlB  refer  to  the  state  of  Alice  and  Bob,  re¬ 
spectively.  If  Alice  and  Bob  are  both  red  or  both  blue  (i.e.,  x*A  =  o:B ) ,  then  no 
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change  occurs  when  they  interact  since  R{  1,1)  =  1  and  R( 2,2)  =  2.  However, 
suppose  Alice  is  red  and  Bob  is  blue  (i.e..  x*A  =  1  and  Xg  =  2);  after  they  interact, 
both  Alice  and  Bob  would  become  undecided  and  susceptible  to  influence  (i.e., 
x*XL  =  1  =  0  since  J?(l,2)  =  i?(2, 1)  =  0).  It.  would  then  fall  to  another  friend 

of  Alice  and/or  Bob  to  reorient,  their  affiliations.  For  example,  suppose  Eve  is 
friends  with  Alice,  and  Five  is  blue.  Then,  when  Eve  interacts  with  the  undecided 
Alice,  Eve  persuades  Alice  to  become  blue  (i.e.,  =  2  since  H( 0.  2)  =  2).  Thus, 

Alice  has  switched  from  red  to  blue  through  the  influence  of  both  Bob  and  Eve. 
This  mechanism  is  what  drives  the  curvature  based  dynamics  since,  on  average, 
Alice  will  adopt  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  her  neighbors. 


The  zealot  is  a  simple  mechanism  intended  to  account  for  stubborn  individuals, 
since  a  zealot  never  changes  their  opinion.  In  the  political  debate,  it  is  generally 
accepted  that  a  certain  percentage  of  individuals  will  never  change  their  political 
affiliation;  in  fact  people  may  change  their  friends  to  suit  their  affiliations  [5  . 
So,  suppose  this  time  that  Alice  is  a  red  zealot,  and  Rob  is  still  just  blue  (i.e., 
xlA  =  1  and  xlu  =  2).  When  Alice  and  Bob  interact,  Alice  remains  a  red  zealot, 

but  Bob  becomes  undecided  (i.e.,  =  —1  and  x^1  =  0  since  R(  —  1,  2)  =  — 1 

and  R(2 ,  —11  0).  The  same  effect  happens  when  Alice  and  Eve  interact.  If  Alice 
and  Bob  interact  again  (with  Bob  now'  undecided),  Bob  will  be  recruited  over  to 
red  from  undecided,  however  Bob  never  becomes  a  zealot  (i.e.,  xlA~  =  —  1  and 
xfp2  =  1  since  Jft-1,0)  =  -1  and  #(0,-1)  =  1).  The  rule  is  designed  such  that 
non- zealots  never  become  zealots,  and  zealots  never  become  non- zealots. 
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2  E?tp  eri  merits 

2.1  Control 

We  are  interested  in  understanding  how  opinions  colleotiyely  chan^  oyer  time, 
and  how  this  chan^  depends  an  the  initial  configuration  of  the  system  (i.e. ,  se§  for 
each  i  e  V).  Fbr  this  section  we  consider  a  simple  case  where  the  system  is  almost 
entirely  non-zealot  blue,  aside  for  a  handful  of  red  zealots.  Each  zealot  is  assigned 
to  a  randomly  chosen  yertex  in  the  ©■aph.  Does  the  system  reach  a  consensus1 
after  a  reasonable  amount  of  time?  An  example2  of  this  is  shown  in  Fig  1.  The 
four  snapdiots  show  the  configuration  of  the  system  after  the  application  of  Eqn  2 
millions  of  times.  Initially  the  system  consists  only  of  blue  states  (shown  as  white) 
and  a  few  red  zealots  (shown  as  black),  but  the  zealots  are  able  to  quickly  spread 
their  influence  and  dominate  the  entire  system. 


Pig,  i  The  configuration  of  the  system  over  time  (moving  horn  tet  to  right)  shows  the 
consensus  transitioning  tom  opinion  1  (white)  to  opinion  2  (black) . 


1  Consensus  is  measured  as  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  opinion  2  non-zealots  to  total  rcn- 
zealots.  Zealots  are  left  out  of  this  ratio  since  the  population  is  known  at  the  start  of  the 
simulation  and  does  not  change. 

a  The  gr  sph  usedisalOOXlOO  square  lattice  with  von  Neumann  neighborhoods  and  periodic 
boundary  conditions,  since  this  has  a  straightforward  visualization. 
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For  subsequent  experiments  in  this  section  we  use  a  Watts-Strogatz  small  world 
network  [29  with  rewire  probability  0.1  and  size  100  /  100.  Fig.  2  shows  how  the 
consensus  changes  over  time.  The  dynamics  are  more  complicated  than  classical 
population-based  models  of  innovation  diffusion,  which  often  follow  a  logistic  curve. 
The  system  goes  through  a  period  of  slowing  growth,  then  quickening  growth,  and 
again  slowing  as  consensus  is  nearly  reached.  This  curve  exhibits  two  inflection 
points,  as  opposed  to  the  logistic  curve  which  has  only  one. 


Diffusion  of  Innovation 


Fig.  2  The  average  consensus  over  time  has  two  inflection  points,  a  more  complex  and  realistic 
behavior  than  the  typical  logistic  curve  associated  with  innovation  diffusion. 


2.2  A  Simple  Experiment  with  Zealots 

What  effect,  if  any,  do  zealots  have  on  the  system,  and  how  do  we  measure  this?  To 
begin,  we  must  first  run  a  control  experiment  with  no  zealots  present,  and  observe 
the  outcomes  of  different  ratios  of  initial  opinions.  In  other  words,  what  is  the 
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Opinion  density  and  consensus:  small  world 
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Fig.  3  Control  experiment,  va lying  the  initial  density’  of  opinion  1  and  2  (no  zealot?)  for  a 
small  world  network  (Watts-Strogatz,  d  =  2.p  =  0.1). 


outcome  starting  with  mostly  red  versus  mostly  blue?  Fig.  3  shows  the  outcome 
of  921fi  experiments3  with  varying  opinion  densities  in  the  initial  configuration. 
There  is  only  a  small  window  centered  around  0.5  (i.e.,  equal  quantities  of  opinion 
1  and  2)  where  the  density  of  the  final  configuration  is  between  0  or  1  (i.e..  the 
outcome  is  uncertain).  So.  0.5  appears  to  be  a  critical  point  for  the  system  with 
any  density  slightly  above  or  below  moving  quickly  to  1  or  0.  Based  on  this,  we 
can  let  0.5  be  a  reasonable  threshold  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  zealots  have 
taken  over  the  system.  In  other  words,  once  an  opinion  is  held  by  more  than  than 
half  the  population,  that  opinion  tends  to  quickly  take  over  the  rest  of  the  network. 

Now  we  can  determine  what  initial  density  of  zealots  is  necessary  to  shift  the 
consensus  from  the  prevailing  opinion  to  the  opinion  of  the  zealots.  If  zealots  only 
exert  short  range  influence,  then  the  control  suggests  the  threshold  for  consensus 
£  Experiments  were  efficiently  conducted  in  parallel  on  the  GPU  using  the  technique  de¬ 
scribed  in  [2]. 
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would  remain  close  to  0.5.  Repeating  and  averaging  a  number  of  independent  trials 
for  a  range  of  zealot  densities  tests  this  hypothesis.  For  each  experiment  and  once 
the  number  of  zealots  are  determined,  each  zealot  is  assigned  to  random  vertex 
in  the  network.  We  define  the  “critical  zealot  density"  Z>  as  the  initial  zealot 
density  that  produces  a  consensus  above  e,  and  for  this  experiment  let  e  =  0.5. 
This  quantity  is  computed  in  a  straightforward  manner  according  to  Algorithm  1. 
An  example  of  this  measurement  is  shown  in  in  Fig.  4,  where  the  order  provided  to 
the  algorithm  was  a  random  permutation  of  the  nodes  in  the  network.  Surprisingly, 
we  can  see  that  Z*  (approximately  0.074,  shown  by  the  dotted  line)  is  nearly  an 
order  of  magnitude  lower  than  the  density  observed  in  the  control.  Zealots  have  a 
much  higher  influence  on  the  outcome  than  expected. 


Algorithm  1  Compute  Z*  for  a  given  order. 

1:  Let  )  be  an  ordering  of  the  vertices  in  the  network 

min  i 

2- 

S.  t.  CONSENSUS  (i)  >  t 

3:  z.  =S./M 
4:  procedure  consensus(j) 

5:  A'  (1. 1 . 1)  >  lias  length  |V| 

6;  A’  ,  ‘L'2 ,  •  ■  •  >  v-i)  =  —  2  >  assign  zealots  based  on  order 

7;  run  an  experiment  with  X§  as  the  initial  configuration 
H:  measure  the  consensus  at  the  end  of  the  experiment 

9:  return  jpq  5(2  —  |x.;|)  t>  measure  consensus 

10:  end  procedure 
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zealot  density 


Fig.  4  Determining  the  critical  zealot,  threshold  7,„  by  measuring  when  consensus  passes  O  h. 


2.3  Varying  Network  Structure 


The  previous?  experiment  is  repeated  with  different  graphs  to  determine  tlie  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  network  used  on  the  critical  zealot  density.  The  Wat ts- Strogatz  small 
world  network  [29]  is  a  common  way  to  explore  how  a  model  or  phenomena  is 
affected  by  network  structure.  This  model  defines  a  rewire  probability  p,  which 
generates  networks  that  transition  between  uniformity  (e.g.,  a  square  lattice)  and 
randomness.  From  Fig.  5  we  can  see  that  the  graph  has  an  interesting  effect  on  the 
critical  zealot  threshold.  As  the  rewire  probability  is  increased  (and  the  network 
becomes  more  disorganized)  Z{  increases  quickly.  However,  this  threshold  appears 
to  level  out  and  does  not  surpass  0.1,  even  for  a  fully  disorganized  network.  From 
this  we  can  conclude  that  the  network  structure  has  a  significant  effect  on  Z* .  so 
subsequent  experiments  consider  a  variety  of  networks. 
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Fig.  5  As  the.  network  Transitions  from  order  to  disorder,  the  critical  zealot  density  increases. 

2.4  Influence  Maximization 

Influence  maximization  is  a  useful  application  for  models  of  opinion  dynamics 
such  as  the  one  proposed  in  this  paper.  Given  a  model  and  network,  influence 
maximization  helps  us  find  a  small  set  of  individuals  that  can  precipitate  a  change 
throughout  the  entire  network  [8  .  For  the  zealot,  dimer  automaton  model  proposed 
in  this  paper,  the  problem  of  influence  maximization  translates  into  finding  the 
optimal  set  of  nodes  in  the  network  that  should  start  as  zealots  in  the  initial 
configuration.  Past  research  in  influence  maximization  has  shown  that,  the  greedy 
algorithm  outperforms  random  selection  as  well  as  other  heuristics  based  on  social 
network  analysis  measures  such  as  closeness,  betweenness,  and  degree.  The  purpose 
of  the  following  experiment  is  to  determine  whether  this  result  also  holds  for  the 
zealot  dimer  automaton  model. 

Based  on  the  experiment  in  the  previous  section,  we  know  that  the  structure 
of  the  network  can  have  a  significant  effect  on  the  consensus  threshold  Z¥,  even  if 
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Table  1  Networks  for  Influence  Maximization  Experiment 


name 

|V[ 

iei 

detail? 

rcf(s) 

wiki- Vote 

71 1 5 

1 0.1689 

who  votes  on  whom  for  Wikipedia.  a.d- 

minship  election? 

i  r,  i «] 

ca  HepTh 

9877 

25998 

High  Energy  Physics -Theory  arXiv 

collaboration  network 

(181 

ea-GrQc 

5242 

14496 

General  Relativity  and  Quantum  Cos¬ 
mology  ai'Xiv  collaboration  network 

[18] 

Fewer  Law  Cluster 

10000 

29990 

random  scale  free  network  with  m  = 

S,p-  0.1 

(14] 

F/rHos-Renyi 

10000 

19608 

random  graph  with  p  =  1 .21  x  10“  ** 

/’] 

Wa  ttp-  Strogata 

i  nr ioo 

20O00 

random  small  world  network  with  k  = 

9,p=  0.2 

[2fi] 

zealots  are  chosen  randomly.  Therefore,  the  following  experiment  considers  several 
types  of  networks  (see  Table  1)  as  well  as  several  different  heuristics  for  influence 
maximization.  Heuristics  are  based  on  centrality  metrics  from  social  network  anal¬ 
ysis  centrality:  degree,  closeness,  and  betweenness  [28].  Degree  centrality  simply 
measures  the  number  of  neighbors  adjacent  to  a  given  node.  Closeness  centrality 
is  the  inverse  of  the  average  distance  for  a  given  node  to  all  other  nodes.  Between¬ 
ness  centrality  considers  the  fraction  of  all  shortest  paths  that  pass  through  a  given 
node.  Each  of  these  metrics  are  measured  for  all  nodes  in  the  network  to  determine 
a  ranking.  These  metrics  determine  an  ordering  of  the  nodes  in  the  network,  which 
are  used  by  Algorithm  1  to  compute  the  critical  zealot  density  resulting  from  that 
part ic ular  orderi ng . 

These  heuristics  are  compared  against  a  variation  of  the  classical  greedy  algo¬ 
rithm  for  influence  maximization  [8] ,  adapted  for  use  with  the  zealot  dimer  autorna- 
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Table  2  Summary  of  Results  for  Influence  Maximization  Experiment 


name 

betweenness 

random 

closeness 

degree 

greedy 

Erdos  R  envi 

6.88  X  10“ 2 

1.13 

X  10” : 

7.  54  y  10"  2 

6.43  X  in-2 

8.44  >'  lO-2 

Watts  Strogatz 

6.00  x  10  2 

6.23 

x  10  2 

9.46  x  10  2 

4.02  >:  10  2 

3.50  x  10  2 

Power  Law  Cluster 

9.10  x  10-2 

1.14 

x  10“ 1 

1.20  x  10-2 

9.00  X  10“3 

9.60  x  10“ 3 

ca-GrQc 

1.81  x  10" 2 

9.82 

x  10"2 

5.30  x  IQ- 2 

3. VS  s  10“'- 

1.37  x  10-2 

ea- Hep  Hi 

1.04  10~2 

8.22 

x  10"2 

1.73  x  10~2 

8.00  X  10“3 

1.49  >:  10-2 

wiki-  Vote 

9.70  x  10" 2 

1.21 

ID"1 

8.57  x  10“3 

8.15  X  10  “3 

1.14  x  10”- 

ton  model,  which  is  outlined  in  Algorithm  2.  This  algorithm  starts  with  an  initial 
configuration  .Vo  and  a  set,  of  allowable  moves  encoded  in  M  =  ^i),  (vo,  r^)...} , 

where  the  kth  move  changes  the  state  of  node  vk  to  Uk  in  the  initial  configura¬ 
tion.  In  the  simplest  case  where  we  start  with  all  opinion  1  and  want  to  see  how 
many  opinion  *2  zealots  are  needed  to  reach  the  critical  threshold,  we  would  let 
Xq  =  (1,  1,  ...,  1)  and  M  =  {(i,  —2)  :  i  -  V’}.  Algorithm  2  also  requires  an  objec¬ 
tive  function  0  to  minimize.  In  this  case  (p  measures  the  consensus  by  counting  the 
nodes  in  the  network  not  having  opinion  2,  thus 


i^E1  *(2  w)- 


(.Ti 


The  results  of  the  comparison  for  each  graph  and  heuristic  are  shown  in  Fig¬ 
ure  6,  and  a  summary  of  the  critical  zealot  densities  is  provided  in  Table  2.  Sur¬ 
prisingly,  no  single  heuristic  nor  the  greedy  algorithm  is  a  clear  winner,  though, 
the  random  heuristic  usually  results  the  worst  critical  density.  Another  interesting 
feature  seen  in  Figure  6  is  that,  the  greedy  algorithm  tends  to  dominate  the  other 
heuristics  early  in  the  simulation,  but  may  not  be  the  first  to  reach  criticality. 
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Algorithm  2  Greedy  algorithm  for  influence  maximization  for  the  zealot  model 
1:  .Vo  is  the  initial  configuration  of  the  network 

2:  <j>  is  an  objective  function  that  scores  the  configuration  of  the  network 

3:  M  is  the  list  allowable  moves 

4:  M  :=  current  random  number  generator  state 

5:  while  convergence  criteria  not  met  do  E>  can  be  an  arbitrary  threshold  e 

6:  argmin  SOORF(AL.  k) 

T:  (M-WW 

Xh(?)  =  it 

0:  end  while 

10:  procedure  yoORfcj(X.  fc) 

11;  set  random  number  generator  state  to  M 

12;  (i,o)  =  M(k) 

13;  X  (t)  ;=  o 

14  X.-  ;=  result  c>f  experiment  with  initial  input  of  X 

15:  return  <f>(Xf) 

16:  end  procedure 


*2.5  Competitive  Zealotry  and  Political  Polarization 

Realistically,  we  can  expect  to  encounter  both  individuals  who  advocate  for  change, 
and  those  who  resist  it.  Tn  other  words,  we  should  investigate  scenarios  where 
zealots  arc  present  for  both  opinions.  Clearly  the  outcome  will  depend  on  the 
ratio  of  these  two  types  of  zealots,  but  it  may  also  depend  on  the  total  quantity 
of  both  types  of  zealots  as  wrell.  Fig.  7)  measures  the  consensus  of  the  system  for 
962  different,  pairs  of  zealot  densities  in  the  range  from  0  to  0.3.  For  each  pair,  the 
experiment  is  rerun  100  times  for  a  reasonable  sample  size.  In  this  figure,  a  line 
is  drawn  showing  when  the  consensus  crosses  33%  and  66%,  which  separates  the 
diagram  into  three  distinct  regions. 
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Fig.  6  The  greedy  algorithm  for  influence  maximization  is  compared  against  rankings  based 
on  social  network  analysis  metrics  for  several  different  graphs. 


Fig.  7  Phase  diagram  for  multi  zealot  experiment  on  Barab&si-Albert  network 
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If  the  consensus;  was  solely  dependent  on  the  ratio  of  competing  zealots,  we 
would  expect  the  transition  between  opinion  1  and  2  to  follow  a  straight  line  whose 
slope  was  equal  to  the  critical  ratio.  However,  this  transition  follows  a  curved  line. 
Furthermore,  when  the  quantity  of  both  zealots  passes  a  certain  threshold,  the 
outcome  becomes  meta-stable  fi.e.,  a  stable  combination  of  both  opinions),  which 
we  refer  to  this  as  the  “undecided"  phase).  When  the  density  of  opinion  l  zealots 
is  low  (e.g.,  <  0.1).  the  system  chooses  only  between  red  and  blue.  However,  with 
high  enough  densities  of  red  and  blue  zealots,  the  system  tends  to  remain  in  an 
undecided  state,  with  significant  amounts  of  both  opinions  present.  This  suggests 
that  this  model  may  be  applicable  to  phenomena  like  political  polarization  where 
opposing  opinions  arc  hold  by  significant  fractions  of  the  population. 

To  test  this,  we  apply  the  inlluence  maximization  algorithm  for  the  zealot 
model  to  a  dataset  consisting  of  politically  charged  communications  between  users 
of  social  media  7].  In  addition  to  containing  a  social  network,  each  node  in  the 
dataset  is  labeled  as  either  left  or  right  leaning,  providing  ground  truth  about 
opinions  that  can  be  leveraged.  Applying  influence  maximization  to  this  dataset 
requires  some  modifications  since  we  are  now  maximizing  influence  for  more  than 
one  target  opinion.  First,  we  assume  that  the  initial  configuration  consists  entire 
of  some  arbitrary  third  opinion,  thus  Xy  —  (3,3,  ..,3).  Now,  assuming  that  AY  is 
the  target  configuration  of  opinions  in  the  network  fi.e.,  the  ground  truth),  the 
objective  function  becomes 


^=5^1- K\xi\  -  -Yr(/)) 

i€  V 


(4) 


and  the  set  of  allowable  moves  are  M  =  {(*,  — X^lTl)  :  i  €  V}. 
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A.  N.  Omitted 


Fig.  8  default 


3  Discussion 

4  Conclusions  &  Future  Work 

The  dimer  automaton  model  presented  combines  and  simplifies  two  variants  mod¬ 
els  of  opinion  dynamics:  the  zealot  model  and  the  AB  model.  The  resulting  coarsen¬ 
ing  phenomena  is  curvature  driven,  and  is  used  to  investigate  innovation  diffusion. 
Using  this  model,  we  investigated  some  basic  questions,  namely,  how  many  zealots 
are  needed  to  reach  consensus?  The  critical  threshold  of  zealots  required  was  sig¬ 
nificantly  lower  than  0.5,  meaning  only  a  few  zealots  in  random  locations  in  the 
network  can  significantly  influence  the  entire  system.  This  threshold  depends  on 
the  network  structure  and  the  initial  placement  of  the  zealots  in  the  network. 

We  also  considered  the  case  where  both  opinions  have  zealots,  and  some  com 
bination  of  zealots  of  both  opinions  leaves  the  system  in  an  undecided  state.  Thus, 
the  presence  of  individuals  who  refuse  to  change  (e.g.,  opinion  1  zealots)  could  be 
an  explanation  of  why  some  innovations  fail  to  take  hold. 
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A  further  challenge  is  to  then  verify  these  results  against  actual  data  such 
as  marketing  trials  or  elections.  Real  world  data  is  often  incomplete  or  contains 
uncertainty,  so,  ail  additional  path  for  future  work  is  to  incorporate  this  into  the 
model,  perhaps  bv  biasing  how  edges  are  randomly  chosen  by  the  dimer  automaton 
according  to  a  given  probability  distribution.  Additionally  it  may  be  reasonable  to 
upgrade  the  model  so  an  individual’s  state  lies  on  some  spectrum  between  the  two 
extremes  instead  of  being  a  sharp  choice  between  two  opposing  opinions.  Hopefully 
this  can  be  done  in  a  manner  that  preserves  the  simplicity  and  elegance  of  the 
original  model.  This  approach  may  be  necessary  if  the  simple  model  presented  in 
this  paper  is  not  sufficiently  predictive  for  real  world  data  and  scenarios. 
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Abstract 

We  provide  the  n-channel  extension  of  the  unified  workload  capacity  space  bounds  for 
standard  parallel  processing  models  with  minimum-time,,  maximum-time,,  and  single- target 
self-terminating  stopping  rules.  This  extension  enables  powerful  generalizations  of  this 
approach  to  multiple  stopping  rules  and  any  number  of  channels  of  interest  .  Mapping  the 
bounds  onto  the  unified  capacity  space  enables  a  single  plot  to  be  used  to  compare  the 
capacity  coefficient  values  to  the  upper  and  lower  bounds  oil  standard  parallel  processing 
in  order  to  make  direct  inferences  about  extreme  workload  capacity. 
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Generalized  n-Channel  Workload  Capacity  Space 

The  study  of  the  combination  of  multiple  sources  of  information  is  ubiquitous  in 
cognitive  psychology.  Examples  include  visual!  and  memory  search  tasks,  in  which  the 
multiple  sources  are  the  array  items  through  which  a  participant  must  search,  and 
complex  decision  making  tasks  in  which  multiple  types  of  information  must  be  combined 
to  make  a  good  decision.  One  question  that  often  arises  is  the  extent  to  which  adding 
more  sources  of  information  affects  the  processing  of  each  individual  source.  For  example, 
one  might  inquire  whether  it  takes  longer  to  determine  the  presence  of  h.  particular  object 
in  a  stimulus  when  there  are  more  total  objects  in  the  stimulus.  In  this  paper,  we  refer  to 
a  cognitive  system's  response  to  variations  in  the  number  of  information  sources  as  its 
workload  capacity. 

One  of  the  most,  commonly  used  measures  of  workload  capacity  is  the  Race  Model 
Inequality  (Miller,  1982),  which  gives  an  upper  bound  on  the  response  speed  of  a  parallel 
processing  model  with  context  invariance  (defined  below)  for  testing  one  versus  two 
sources  of  information  using  cumulative  distribution  functions  (ODFs)  in  the  context  of 
minimum-time,  redundant  target  decisions.  Subsequent  to  Miller’s  paper,  the  basic  logic 
of  the  Race  Model  Inequality  has  been  extended  to  a  develop  lower  bound  on 
minimum-time  models  as  well  as  upper  and  lower  CDF  bounds  for  other  stopping  criteria 
(o.g.,  all  information  must  be  processed  rather  than  any  one  source)  and  more  sources  of 
information  (Grice  et  al.,  1864;  Colonius  &  Vorberg,  1694).  Using  a  stronger  set  of 
assumptions,  together  with  a  well-defined  baseline  model,  Townsend  and  colleagues 
derived  an  equality  to  test  workload  capacity,  termed  the  capacity  coefficient  (Townsend 
&  Nozawa,  1965;  Townsend  &  Wenger,  2004;  Blaha  &  Townsend,  imder  review). 

Recently,  Townsend  &  Eidels  (2011)  introduced  the  notion  of  a  unified  workload 
capacity  space  for  plotting  both  the  capacity  coefficient,  and  the  CDF  bounds  on  standard 
parallel  processing  on  the  same  plot  space.  This  work  served  to  transform  l, lie  upper  and 
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lower  bounds  on  parallel  processing  from  probability  space  (ordinate  values  bounded  on 
[0, 1])  into  the  same  unit-less  axis  as  the  capacity  coefficient,  with  ordinate  values  bounded 
on  [0,  +oo).  Practically,  this  unified  space  allows  investigators  to  directly  coin  pate  in  the, 
same  plot  capacity  coefficient  values  wfith  the  bounds  on  standard  parallel  processing, 
which  enables  some  estimation  of  possible  extreme  capacity  values  (very  high  super 
capacity,  very  low  limited  capacity),  as  wTell  as  some  inferences  about  possible  model 
architectures  (e.g.  violation  of  the  race  model  with  super  capacity  implies  a  possible 
coactive  model  architecture).  Unfortunately,  Townsend  k  Eidels  (2011)  limited  their 
derivations  to  models  with  only  two  possible  operating  channels.  The  capacity  coefficients 
are  defined  for  n  >  2  channels  (Townsend  k  Wenger,  2004),  as  are  the  CDF  bounds  on 
standard  parallel  processing  (Colonius  k  Vorberg,  1994),  so  the  restriction  to  n  2 
channels  is  an  unnecessary  limitation  of  the  applicability  for  the  now  unified  space. 

Herein,  we  complete  the  derivation  of  the  unified  workload  capacity  space  by 
extending  the  transformations  of  the  parallel  model  bounds  to  the  general  case  of  n 
channels,  where  n  >  2.  We  also  provide  the  alternative  versions  for  the  unified  space  when 
the  marginal  distributions  of  the  channels  are  assumed  to  be  independent  and  identically 
distributed  (TID),  which  serves  to  simplify  the  computations.  Finally,  in  addition  to  the 
AND  and  OR  cases  derived  in  previous  work,  we  add  the  bounds  for  singl retarget 
self-terminating  processing,  recently  introduced  in  Blalm  (2010)  arid  Blatia  &  Townsend 
(under  review). 

We  use  the  following  notation  throughout  the  paper.  Let  Fc(t)  =  P  \I'c  _  t]  be  the 
CDF  of  response  times  for  a  system  with  the  set  of  n  active  channels,  C  =  {1, ....  n}.  To 
denote  the  CDF  of  a  single  channel  c  among  the  C  channels,  we  use  Fc  c(t).  and  to  denote 
the  processing  of  a  single  channel  c  alone  (i.e.  no  other  active  channels  in  the  model  or 
n  =  1),  we  use  Fc(t).  We  use  set  minus  notation  C  \  {c}  to  indicate  the  full  set  of  channels 
C  except  c. 
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In  this  work,  standard  parallel  processing  is  used  to  refer  to  a  processing  system 
that  exhibits  independent  channel  distributions  (no  cross-talk,  no  statistical 
fiicilit.il  Lion /degradation ).  This  means  that  lor  any  number  of  active  channels,  the  CDF  for 
all  channels  active  simultaneously  is  the  product  of  the  marginal  distributions, 

Fc(t)  =  n£=i  Additionally,  standard  parallel  processing  exhibits  context, 

independence,  or  context  invariance.  This  means  that  the  marginal  distribution  of  any 
given  channel  c  is  identically  distributed  when  any  number  of  additional  channels  are  also 
operating.  We  denote  this  by  Fc(t)  =  Fe,c(t)-  Functionally,  this  allows  the  individual 
channels  to  be  estimated  by  single-target  or  single- feature  conditions  in  an  experiment, 
which  often  greatly  simplifies  thp  number  of  conditions  t.hp  experimenter  needs  to  test  in 
order  to  use  these  models. 

Additionally,  we  note  that  standard  parallel  processing  is  often  referred  to  as  the 
parallel  race  model,  the  parallel  horse-race  model,  or  simply  the  race  model  (see,  for 
example.  Miller,  1982).  This  analogy  specifically  refers  to  the  case  when  the  fist,  channel  to 
finish  processing  is  enough  to  make  a  response.  This  is  the  case  of  minimum  time 
processing,  also  termed  first-terminating  stopping  or  an  OR,  (logical  OR-gate)  stopping 
rule.  This  would  be  the  stopping  rule  engaged  in  tasks  like  visual  search  among  redundant, 
targets  (no  distractors)  where  the  identification  of  the  first  target,  to  be  searched  is  enough 
to  complete  the  task.  The  standard  parallel  model  architecture  is  engaged  under  other 
stopping  rules,  as  well,  including  exhaustive  stopping  (last-terminating  or  logical  AND 
stopping),  and  the  in-between  case  of  single- target  sell-terminating  (ST- ST)  stopping.  In 
the  former  case,  all  channels  must  complete  processing  before  a  response  is  made.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  completion  of  a  specific  single  target,  channel  is  enough  to  terminate  the 
processing,  blit  the  target  channel  may  be  any  of  the  n  possible  channels  -  first.,  last,  or 
somewhere  in  between.  Each  of  these  stopping  rules  changes  the  form  of  the  capacity 
coefficient  and  the  predictions  of  the  race  model  bounds,  so  wo  will  presoul,  the  derivation 
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of  the  bounds  in  unified  workload  capacity  space  for  each  model  in  turn. 

Before  we  get  into  the  derivation  of  the  unified  response  time  bounds,  we  want  to 
remind  readers  that,  all  CDFh  arid  survivor  functions  exist  ori  the  range  [0,1],  so  the 
natural  logarithm  of  those  functions  produce  negative  values.  Thus,  cumulative  reverse 
hazard  functions  (natural  log  of  the  CDF)  exist  on  the  range  (— oo,  0  ,  as  do  the  natural 
logarithms  of  any  bounds  formed  by  a  single  CE)F  or  products  of  CDFs  (sums  of  CDFs 
can  range  above  1,  and  so  the  natural  log  can  exist  on  (— co,  +oo)).  These  negative  values 
will  influence  the  derivation  of  inequality  chains  throughout  this  paper.  Note  also  that  the 
cumulative  hazard  function  used  in  the  minimum  time  bounds,  is  found  as  the  negative 
natural  log  of  the  survivor  function,  and  so  it  exists  on  the  range  [0,  Too),  leaving  fewer 
negative  signs  to  track  in  those  proofs. 

Minimum  Time  Bounds 

Lei  Fc(t)  =  P  mine  (TV)  T  f],  for  all  real  t  >  0  and  c  C  C,  be  the  CDF  for  an 
n-channel  system  operating  under  a  minimum  time  stopping  rule,  where  C  —  { 1, . . . ,  «}  is 
the  set  of  all  possible  channels.  Define  Fc\-i'-(0  =  P  mipcV'*)-  as  the  CDF  if  all 

channels  except  %  are  running,  and  define  fc\.«j.(t)  —  P  Tc  <  t],  i  f  j,  for  the 

CDF  of  all  channels  but  i  and  j.  Further,  define  the  survivor  function  as  Sc(t)  =  1  —  Fc(t). 

We  measure  the  amount  of  work  completed  in  each  channel  c  with  the  cumulative 
hazard  function,  defined  as: 

Hc(l)  =  j  ^ jdr  =  -  In  (5,(0) 

which  can  easily  be  estimated  directly  from  the  empirical  response  time  survivor  function 
for  any  experimental  condition. 

The  capacity  coefficient  for  minimum  time  (first-terminating,  OR)  processing  for  an 
n-channel  model  is  defined  as  a  ratio  of  cumulative  hazard  functions  (Townsend  & 
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Nozawa,  1995;  Townsend  k  Wenger,  2004): 


CoTitt')  = 


HC{t) 


(1) 


E  l.i  h&y 

The  numerator  in  Equation  1  is  the  observed  processing  of  n  active  channels,  while  the 
denominator  is  the  prediction  of  a  benchmark  standard  parallel  processing  model, 
exhibiting  independence  and,  in  this  terminology,  unlimited  capacity.  Thus,  capacity  is 
qualitatively  inferred  relative  to  a  ratio  equal  to  1,  which  is  where  observed  processing  is 
equal  to  the  benchmark  model  prediction  and  unlimited  capacity  is  concluded.  If 
CuR(t)  >  1,  then  super  capacity,  or  better-than-benchmark,  performance  is  inferred.  And 
if  C’oR.(f)  <  1,  then  limited  capacity,  worse^t.han- benchmark  performance,  is  inferred.* 

The  original  race  model  CDF  bound  by  Miller  (1082)  provided  an  upper  bound  on 
the  CDF  from  the  parallel,  minimum-time  model  with  n  =  2  channels  given  by 
F{A,B}(t)  <  F,i(/)  +  Fb(1),  where  A,  ft  denote  the  two  parallel  channels.  Grice  et,  a.I. 
(10S4)  introduced  the  concept  of  a  lower  bound  for  the  same  processing  model,  which  is 
doiiued  as  >  min  \FA(t),Fn(t)]. 

Colonius  k  Vorberg  (1994)  provided  the  n-channel  generalization  of  both  CDF 
bounds  on  parallel  minimum-time  processing  in  the  inequality  chain 


max  [FC\{i)  (<)]  <  Fc(t)  <  min  (f)  +  FC\  :>•}(*)  -  FC\{ij)  (<)]  • 


(2) 


Theorem  1.  The  unified  workload  capacity  space  inequality  chain  for  the  capacity  of  an 
n- channel,  minimum- time  system,  is.  fori  j=  j, 

ln{min,  [5c-.{i.(f)] }  ^  ,,  ln{max;j  [SC\{i.(t)  +  SC\{ji{t)  -  Sc\p,f>W]}  /ON 

Hmrm  oH()'  () 


Proof.  From  Equation  1,  Cor(0  *  lnj  flEi  Sc{t)  r  =  ln|5p(t)}.  Rewrite  the  upper  bound 
from  Equation  2  in  terms  of  the  survivor  functions  to  get 

Sc(t)  >  max  [Sc\(i}(0  -  Sc\{j)(l)  -  SC\{ij)  (0]  ■ 
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It  follows  that 


Cbk(f)  *  ln{JI  Sc(t)}  >  In  {max  [SCn(<)  (t)  +  SA{#)  (t)  -  %{■»,;}  (<)] 
lnfmax.j  [Sc,  ;,•)(<)  +  SC\ y  (t)  -  SC\ (Qj  } 


c-l 

CoK(t)  < 


Similarly,  rewrite  the  lower  bound  of  Equation  2  as 


i 

f 


min  [Sc\{i}(*)l  >  Sc(t) 


and  it  follows  that 


c— 1 


=t  Cqr(1)  > 


<  Irifinin  [SA{i}(t)J  ) 

ln{mint:  [Sa  {.;}(*)]  } 

in{nLiSc(f); 


c 


Under  the  assumption  that  the  marginal  distributions  tor  each  channel  are  11L>,  then 
all  Fcx[i]  ( t )  are  the  same  for  any  choice  of  i  £  C  and  we  can  write  this  as  FC\  qi  (f)  to 
denote  the  CDF  tor  n  1  active  channels.  Similarly,  the  1IL)  assumption  means  the 
Fc\  i iyj)  (t)  are  the  same  for  any  choice  of  i,  j  <F  C,  and  we  write  this  as  Fn  ;  1,2}  (t)  for  the 
CDF  with  n  —  2  active  channels.  Consequently,  Equation  2  simplifies  to  (Colonius  fe 
Vorberg,  1094) 

Fc\,ii  (0  <  Fc(t)  £  [2  *  Fc\{!}  (t)  —  FA|ij2 .  (t)]  .  (4) 


Lemma  f.  When  the  marginal  distributions  of  the  parallel  model  are  IID.  the  unified 


workload  capacity  space  inequality  chain  for  the  capacity  of  an  n-channtl,  minimum-time 


system  is  defined  by 

H‘<V\{i'-(0}  1,i{,2*.S{:\fi}(/)  -  .Sp\f,j2-.lT)} 

ln{rC-i  Se(i)}  -  OR[  In  {IT-1  •%(*)} 


(5) 


The  proof  of  Lemma  1  is  similar  to  the  proof  of  Theorem  1  and  is  left  to  the  reader. 
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Maximum  Time  Bounds 

Let  Gc  (t)  P  [maxc (Tc)  <  <],  where  again  C  { 1, ....  n}  is  the  set  of  all  n  channels 
and  c  C  C.  be  the  cumulative  distribution  function  of  response  times  for  an  n-clmrmel 
system  under  a  maximum  time  (logical  AND,  exhaustive)  stopping  rule.^ 

in  order  for  the  capacity  coefficient  inferences  to  be  consistent  with  those  for 
Equation  1,  we  utilize  the  cumulative  reverse  hazard  function  to  measure  the  work 
throughput  for  each  channel  in  under  the  maximum-time  stopping  rule  (for  a  full 
discussion  of  the  reasoning,  see  Townsend  k  Wenger,  2004;  Townsend  &  Eidels,  2011). 

The  cumulative  reverse  hazard  function  for  processing  channel  c  is  given  by 


which,  again,  can  easily  be  estimated  directly  from  the  empirical  response  time  CDF  for 
any  experimental  condition. 

The  capacity  coefficient  for  maximum  time  processing  is  defined  as  (Townsend  & 
Wenger,  2004) 

C"“M  -  l6> 

The  numerator  in  the  AND  case  is  the  prediction  of  the  benchmark  unlimited  capacity, 
independent  parallel  model,  while  the  denominator  is  the  observed  processing  of  n 
channels  under  the  maximum-time  stopping  rule.  Capacity  inferences,  again,  are  relative 
to  the  value  C’andU)  =  1,  which  indicates  unlimited  capacity.  Cand(0  >  1  indicates  super 
capacity  processing,  and  C’and  (t)  <  1  indicates  limited  capacity  processing. 

Derived  by  Colonies  fc  Vorberg  (1994),  the  general  bounds  lor  n  exhaustively 
processed  channels  are 

max  [GC\{i.lW  +  (0  -  £  C,c(t)  <  min  [<^;\ { (f)]  .  (7) 
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Theorem  2.  The  unified  workload  capacity  apace  inequality  chain  for  the  capacity  of  an 


n-channel,  maximum-time  system  is,  fori  ==  j, 


_ inin;1,!  gc(*» _ 

In  {max*  j  [GC\W(i)  +  GC\.J}(t)  -  Gc\|ij}(i)] } 


Cand(1 ) 


MITr-i  £*(*)} 
ln{min,  [<3C\..i}W]} 


Proof.  From  Equation  (3,  CandM  *  ln{Ge(i){  =  lnin”=i  Gc(t)}.  Utilizing  Equation  7,  it 
follows  that,  for  the  upper  bound 


U'aNd(I)  *  ln{f?c(i)}  <  C'ANdW  *  in {mj n  (0J  } 

Ti 

=  ln{|]Gc(f)}  <  Cand(0  *  In  {min  [Gc'Sf  <}(*)]  } 

C=  1 


lnjmin,;  [GV\ {.a  (f ) 


Gand(0- 


Similarly,  for  the  lower  bound, 


Gakd(<)  *  ln{Gc(<)}  >  CandM  *  In  {max  (*)  +  -  Ga{ij}(t) } 

n 

■-  ln{JJ  Gt.(t)}  >  CandM  *  hi  {max  [Gc\{«>(t)  +  Gt-U^(f)  -  Gc\{-;  } 

c—  1  SJ 

MllS-i  <?«(*)} 


ln{max,j  [Gc\{i> (*)  +  GC\;j}(t)  -  Gc\{U}M]} 


7  <  CandM- 


Under  t.he  assumption  that  the  marginal  distributions  for  each  channel  are  IID,  for 
any  choice  of  i  t  C ,  all  Gc\{;}  M  are  the  same  and  for  any  choice  of  i,j  t  C.  all  {ij}  M 
are  the  same.  We  write  these  as  &V\|r(0  and  Gp\ { i ,2}  (< )T  for  n  —  1  and  n  —  2  active 
processing  channel  systems,  respectively.  It  follows  that  Equation  7  simplifies  to  (Colonius 
&  Vorborg.  1994): 

2  *  G-;\{i}(f)  -  Gc'v.i.2}  (0]  <  Gc(t)  <  Gcy  l}t).  (9) 
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Lemma  2.  When  the  marginal  dislributio-ns  of  the  parallel  model  art  IID,  the  unified 
i workload  capacity  space  inequality  chain  for  the  capacity  of  an  n-channel,  maximum-time 


system  is  defined  by 


ln{2  *  GC\  ;  i}  ( t )  -  GC\  ;i,2]  (i)} 


<  Ca a'd(*) 


ln{Gc\[i)  (i)} 


(10) 


The  proof  of  Lemma  2  is  similar  to  the  proof  of  Theorem  2  and  is  left  to  the  reader. 


Single- Target  Self-Terminating  Bounds 


Rlaha.  (2010)  recently  introduced  a.  new  capacity  coefficient  for  ST-ST  processing, 
with  full  details  explicated  in  Blaha  &  Townsend  (under  review').  For  completeness  with 
respect  to  the  results  in  Townsend  &  Eidols  (2011),  wo  here  give  the  ST-ST  parallel 
processing  CDF  bounds  for  both  n  =  2-channel  models  and  n  >  2-channel  models. 

Let  Fy  cit)  =  P  [ Tk,c.  <  t]  denote  the  CDF  of  response  times  for  target  channel 
k  e  C.  Let  Kk.c(l)  =  j  '-o  P->')(/)^T  =  ln(Ffe,cW)  t*e  the  cumulative  reverse  hazard 
function  for  target  channel  k  c  C. 

The  capacity  coefficient,  for  ST-ST  processing  is  defined  as  (Rlaha,  ‘2(110;  Rlaha.  Or 


Townsend,  under  review) 


C'ststW 


Kk{t) 

Kk.c(t) 


The  benchmark  parallel  model  is  in  the  numerator  of  Cstst(0.  and  the  observed 


(11) 


processing  of  target  channel  k  among  n  active  channels  is  in  the  denominator.  The 


inferences  about  unlimited,  limited,  and  super  capacity  are  the  same  as  the  OR  and  AND 
models. 


The  bounds  on  ST-ST  processing  are 

n  n 

[]  F,(t)  <  FKc(t)  <  V  Frit).  ( 12) 

c — 1  c-1 
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For  n  =  2  channels,  with  the  two  channels  denoted  C  =  -j  1, 2},  the  bounds  simplify  to 


*'i  (t)  »  F2  (t)  <  i 'fc,r;(*)  <  F'i  (t)  -  F'2(t). 


Theorem  3.  77ie  unified  workload  capacity  space  inequality  chain  for  the  capacity  of  an 
n-channel,  single-target  self-terminating  system  is. 


In  Fk(t)} 


Cstst{i) 


HFk(t)} 

HT?c=iW)Y 


(13) 


The  proof  of  Theorem  3  is  nearly  identical  to  the  proof  of  Theorem  2,  substituting 
the  capacity  coefficient  and  bounds  for  ST- ST  capacity  in  for  those  of  maximum-time 
processing. 

Under  the  assumption  that  the  marginal  distributions  for  each  channel  are  IID,  we 
use  the  CDF  of  a  single  channel  e.  €  C,  and  rewrite  Equation  12  as 


\Fc(t)\n  <  Fk£(t)  <  n  »  Fc(t). 


(14) 


Lemma  3.  When  the  marginal  dislribu  firms  are  IID,  the  unified  ruftarniy  space  bounds  for 
ST-ST  processing  are 


hi{ Fk{t)}  <  ,  ,  ln{Ffc(f)} 

n  *  lnji^ft)}  _  STS‘  ‘‘  ~  ln{n  *  Fc(t)} 


(15) 


The  proof  of  this  is  trivial  and  left,  to  the  reader. 

Conclusion 

We  have  provided  the  straight-forward  extension  of  the  unified  workload  capacity 
space  bounds  for  standard  parallel  processing  from  the  limited  existing  definitions  for 
n  2  channels  given  in  Townsend  &  Eidels  (2011)  to  the  full  n  >  2-channel  situation  for 
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minimum-time,  maximum-time,  and  single-target  self-terminating  stopping  rules.  The  full 
set  of  bounds,  including  all  special  cases  considered  to  date,  are  summarized  in  Table  1. 
This  extension  enables  powerful  generalizations  of  this  approach  to  multiple  stopping  rules 
and  any  number  of  channels  of  interest,  in  order  to  model  the  complete  processing 
mechanisms  for  an  experiment  of  interest.  Mapping  the  bounds  onto  the  unified  capacity 
space  for  any  number  of  channels  enables  a  single  plot  to  be  used  to  compare  the  capacity 
coefficient,  values  to  the  upper  and  lower  bounds  on  standard  parallel  processing  in  order 
to  make  more  direct  inferences  about  extreme  capacity  values. 
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Footnotes 

1  We  note  that  appropriate  statistical  tests  for  inferences  about  CoR(f)  are  available 
(HoupL  ft'  Townsend,  2012),  but  their  details  hit  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper. 

“Note  that,  the  change  in  notation  here  is  to  simply  help  the  reader  distinguish  the 
CDFs  for  minimum-  and  maximum-time  stopping  rules. 
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Table  I 

Summary  of  all  Bounds  on  the  Capacity  Coefficient 


LOWER  BOUNDS 


Stopping  Rule 

n-channels 

n  I  ID  channels 

2  channels 

OR 

In  (min-;  [S'c\: it )  } 

In !  Sc\  f  i]  (t) 

In-  min  S i  (i),6V;(0]  \ 

MILA  £■(*;>) 

Mil/=1A(t)} 

ln{  5:  (£)} 

STST 

Inf  fifty- 

ln{  F'n-  (t) j- 

In  U>%it)\ 

ln<l  F\  (t)^F 2  (£)  } 

AND 

ln-  n.-_,  GRrtl 

in \a,(tya2(t)} 

lnlmaxij  [Cc\.;t)  <*)  1  ac\fi)  <«>  (*)_  1 

ln{  2*CA{  1  >  m  -Gc\-:i .  (*)} 

ln{G;(t)4G2(t)-i;- 

UPPER  BOUNDS 

Stopping  Rule 

n-channels 

n  I  ID  channels 

2  channels 

OR 

M2*®c\tn(*)  SfcttwtW) 

ln{S;(t)+,S2(t)-l} 

MfULi4-W) 

ln{5. 

STST 

Inf  Ft  (hi 

ln{Ffc(f-)} 

t'b(t)} 

lu{-H+.f  _-(£)} 

AND 

iTiinu,  ttc  it) } 

In  n,-_l  ^ (*>} 

lnfORt)»Ga(t)} 

In  {mine-  (*)]) 

ln{G’fA.  1 1  j.  t)  | 

ln{  min[Cx  i  {t),G^  (*•)]} 
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Abstract 

Principal  Components  Analysis,  Multidimensional  Scaling,  and 
other  advanced  dimension  reduction  techniques  are  often  used  to 
to  help  visualize  complex  multivariate  datasets.  However,  these  vi¬ 
sualizations  reduce  observations  to  a  cloud  of  points,  which  may 
stop  short  of  conveying  more  the  interesting  topological  relation¬ 
ships  present.  Our  contribution  is  P2P2,  a  modular  framework  for 
transforming  a  set  of  points  or  observations  into  a  visualization  that 
conveys  information  about  the  simplicial  complexes  present  in  the 
dataset.  The  framework  is  abstracted  in  a  manner  that  open  source 
Python  packages  are  be  leveraged  to  perform  the  computational 
“heavy  lifting,”  In  addition  to  making  this  framework  accessible 
to  a  much  wider  audience,  this  allows  a  more  sophisticated  com¬ 
ponent  to  replace  nearly  any  portion  of  the  pipeline.  An  additional 
contribution  of  this  work  is  a  robust  method  for  computing  a  global 
distance  threshold  that  is  grounded  in  information  theory  and  com¬ 
plex  network  theory. 

Index  Terms:  G.2.2  [Discrete  Mathematics]:  Graph  Theory — 
Graph  .Algorithms;  H.1.2  [Information  Systems]:  User/Machine 
Systems — Human  information  processing; 

1  Introduction 

MANY  problems  in  data  analytics  revolve  around  discovering 
useful  insights  from  a  set  of  observations.  However,  obser¬ 
vations  could  take  on  many  different  forms  given  the  context.  For 
example,  observations  could  consist  of  sets  of  points  embedded  in 
lngh  dimensional  space.  Or,  observations  could  be  measured  as  a 
matrix  of  similarities  between  other  observations.  Furthermore,  ob¬ 
servations  could  be  represented  as  a  network  of  relationships  be¬ 
tween  other  observations.  Additionally,  each  observation  might 
also  be  labeled  with  some  kind  of  descriptive  attribute  or  class  (e.g., 
man/woman,  young/old.  sick/healthy,  etc.). 

Given  a  set  of  observations,  useful  insights  we  may  wish  to  gain 
can  be  answers  to  questions  like: 

•  Which  observations  are  “normal"  and  which  are  “outliers?" 

•  Do  observations  group  together,  and  how  are  those  groups 
related?  and 

*  W7hat  is  the  relationship  between  classes  and  observations? 
There  are  many  sophisticated  techniques  from  machine  learning, 
statistics,  complex  network  analysis,  and  other  fields  dial  can  be 
applied  to  help  answer  the  above  questions.  However  it  is  usually 
the  case  that  specific  criteria  about  die  data  and  the  answer  being 
sought  must  be  met  before  any  technique  can  be  effectively  lever¬ 
aged  For  this  reason,  visual  analytics  can  be  employed  to  obtain 
an  overview  or  basic  intuition  about  a  dataset  before  more  sophisti¬ 
cated  techniques  are  applied. 
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Many  of  the  popular  tools  for  dimension  reduction  and  embed¬ 
ding  assume  the  problem  is  solved  once  the  set  of  observations 
have  been  suitably  mapped  into  the  desired  lower  dimension.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  many  algorithms  (e.g,.  Isomap,  Locally  Linear-  Embed¬ 
ding.  Spectral  Embedding)  rely  on  determining  die  nearest  neigh¬ 
bors  for  observations,  which  induces  a  graph  from  the  set  of  obser¬ 
vations.  However,  diis  graph,  though  it  may  contain  useful  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  underlying  topology  of  the  dataset,  is  not  often 
represented  in  die  visualization.  One  contribution  of  PLP*^  is  that  it 
goes  beyond  simply  determining  a  good  placement  for  each  vertex; 
P2P2-  also  determines  how  to  appropriately  fill  in  the  space  in  be¬ 
tween  points  based  on  the  topology  of  the  underlying  observations. 

Towards  this  end,  diis  paper  presents  a  general  methodology  for 
data  visualization  that  can  be  applied  broadly  to  many  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  observations  described  above.  Recently  there  has  a 
been  significant  improvements  in  the  availability,  quality,  and  ease 
of  use  of  open  source  tools  for  scientific  computing  and  data  anal¬ 
ysis,  especially  for  the  Python  scripting  language.  In  tills  paper  we 
also  highlight  how  several  open  source  packages  can  be  combined 
to  perform  nearly  all  of  the  “heavy  lifting"  required  to  implement 
this  pipeline.  Aside  from  making  the  proposed  visualization  tech¬ 
nique  accessible  to  a  wider  audience,  reliance  on  open  source  soft¬ 
ware  in  this  manner  abstracts  the  visualization  pipeline  in  a  way 
that  is  easily  extensible.  It  is  straightforward  to  plug  in  a  different 
algorithm  at  the  user‘s  discretion  for  any  of  the  main  steps  in  the 
pipeline. 

2  Background  &  Related  Work 

The  problem  of  how  to  best  display  a  set  of  (possibly  high  dimen¬ 
sional)  observations  in  a  low  dimensional  space  is  so  fundamental 
to  understanding  scientific  datasets  that  the  basic  techniques  have 
been  used  for  decades.  For  this  type  of  problem  we  have  a  dataset 
.Y  consisting  of  n  /> dimensional  observations,  where  .r;  t  One 
such  technique  is  Principal  Components  Analysis  (PCA),  where  a 
set  of  high  dimensional  points  are  rotated  in  a  manner  that  gives 
the  leading  components  the  most  amount  of  variance  [9].  PCA 
can  be  used  as  a  data  visualization  and  exploration  tool;  when  the 
number  of  principal  components  is  2  or  3,  the  points  can  be  ren¬ 
dered  on  the  screen  to  reveal  relationships  within  the  data.  PCA 
can  also  be  used  simply  as  a  dimension  reduction  technique  for 
preprocessing  before  the  data  is  tackled  by  oilier  algorithms.  Mul¬ 
tidimensional  scaling  (MDS)  addresses  a  problem  similar  to  PCA, 
but  assumes  that  only  the  distances  between  points  are  known  [3J. 
In  other  words,  the  datasets  7)  consists  of  n  observations  of  n  di¬ 
mensions  where  d, j  is  the  observed  distance  between  observation 
i  and  j.  Such  data  could  arise  from  preference  questionnaires,  for 
example.  Essentially.  MDS  algorithms  attempt  to  minimize  the  dis¬ 
crepancy  between  the  distances  separating  (he  embedded  points  and 
the  distances  given  in  the  input. 

Many  other  techniques  exist  that  improve  on  PCA  or  MDS  in 
some  way,  with  one  of  the  most  popular  techniques  being  Isomap 
[17J.  Tills  algorithm  constructs  a  graph  connecting  the  closest  ob¬ 
servations  to  each  other,  and  then  the  geodesic  distances  between 
these  neighboring  observations  is  used  to  determine  a  suitable  lower 
dimensional  embedding.  Other  embedding  techniques  include  Lo¬ 
cally  Linear  Embedding  [141,  Laplacian  Eigenmaps  [21.  and  Spec- 
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tral  Embedding  [11]  All  of  the  techniques  discussed  above  are 
available  in  the  Seikh -learn  python  package  for  machine  learning 

[13]. 

Suppose  t hat  ui  addition  Lo  having  a  set  of  observations  X .  dial 
we  also  have  a  corresponding  label  for  each  observation  F,  where 
}’i  6  Z.  Visual  analytics  can  help  us  discover  if  there  is  any  meaning¬ 
ful  relationship  between  X  and  )’ .  When  we  w  ish  to  learn  a  function 
/  :  X  »-•  Y  that  accurately  predicts  y,  from  x„  this  is  referred  to  as 
supervised  banting,  (specifically  classification  when  >'  is  discrete) 
[15J.  Since  this  is  such  a  common  task,  sonic  researchers  have  de 
vclopcd  algorithms  that  take  into  account  both  X  and  Y  when  deter¬ 
mining  the  embedding,  with  one  well  known  example  being  t-SNE 
[18]. 

3  Methods  &  Results 

Given  one  of  the  following: 

•  X.  a  set  of  multivariate  observ  ations,  where  x,  c  IR^. 

•  D  a  matrix  of  dissimilarities  between  observations,  or 

•  G  =  (V,  E)  a  graph  representing  the  relationships  between  ob¬ 
servations, 

one  of  our  goals  is  to  determine  an  effective  two-dimensional  em¬ 
bedding  of  the  observations,  P,  where  p,  is  the  (v,  y)  coordinate  of 
observation  i  in  the  visualization.  Our  approach.  P2P*,  builds  on 
the  realization  that  several  related  modem  algorithms  compute  the 
nearest  neighbors  of  observations.  Thus,  there  appears  to  be  a  very 
natural  progression  of  X  D  G  -¥  P  that  w  ill  yield  an  effec¬ 
tive  visualization.  Furthermore,  at  this  level  of  abstraction,  one  can 
see  that  the  same  algorithm  can  be  used  regardless  whether  we  start 
w  ith  X ,  Z>,  or  G-when  we  do  not  start  with  X,  we  are  simply  short- 
culling  the  pipeline.  Furthermore,  each  mapping  in  Ihc  pipeline  is 
easily  implemented  with  an  open  source  Python  package  function 
call,  making  the  mappings  interchangeable  w  ith  other  algorithms 
according  to  one's  preference. 

However,  wc  do  not  slop  once  P  is  computed,  noting  that  G 
may  have  additional  struemre  that  can  be  conveyed  effectively  in 
a  visualization.  Specifically.  G  may  contain  a  number  of  cliques 
(i.e..  complete  subgraphs),  and  we  believe  that  rendering  cliques  as 
til  led -in  polygons  instead  of  as  the  traditional  node-link  style  im¬ 
proves  die  usability  of  the  visualization.  One  reason  for  this  belief 
is  that  a  significant  number  of  edges  can  be  replaced  w  ith  a  single 
uniform  polygon;  a  clique  of  size  k  would  have  be  drawn  as  k(k  —  1 ) 
edges,  bur  would  be  replaced  with  a  polygon  having  at  most  k—  1 
edges.  The  color  of  the  polygon  can  encode  the  size  of  the  clique 
so  that  density  information  can  he  gleaned  from  the  visualization  at 
a  glance. 

Given  the  set  of  maximal  cliques  C  and  an  embedding  of  die 
observations  P ,  it  is  necessary  to  compute  the  convex  hull  of  each 
clique  in  order  to  render  each  clique  as  a  polygon.  This  is  because 
P  actually  defines  a  projection  of  the  simplex  corresponding  to  that 
clique  into  a  lower  dimensional  space.  As  a  result  of  this  projection, 
some  of  the  vertices  in  the  simplex  may  end  up  as  interior  points. 
Computing  the  convex  hull  of  the  clique  given  P  will  identify  which 
vertices  arc  on  die  true  boundary  of  the  projected  polygon. 

The  entirety  P2P2  procedure  is  described  in  Algorithm  1,  and  a 
description  of  open  source  function  calls  made  by  P2P*  is  shown 
in  Table  1.  The  results  of  applying  P2P2  to  are  shown  in  Fig¬ 
ures  1,  2,  and  3.  Figure  1  illustrates  how  computing  the  convex 
hulls  of  cliques  might  improve  the  usability  of  the  visualization  by 
reducing  the  number  of  edges  drawn,  and  filling  in  some  of  the  neg¬ 
ative  space. 

Figure  2  show's  how  choosing  Ihc  distance  threshold  £  affects  the 
v  isualization.  When  c  is  trivially  small,  no  observations  arc  consid¬ 
ered  neighbors,  which  results  in  a  completely  disconnected  graph. 
As  C  increases  more  of  the  underlying  structure  becomes  evident, 
until  eventually  £  is  large  enough  that  all  observations  are  consid¬ 
ered  neighbors  and  belong  to  a  single  clique.  Clearly  a  value  for  £ 


that  is  “just  right"  must  lie  somewhere  between  these  two  extremes, 
w'hich  him*  little  utility.  Wc  provide  a  way  lo  compute  a  solution  to 
this  “Goldilocks"  problem,  w'hich  is  detailed  in  Section  4.2. 

Figure  3  show's  P2P2  applied  lo  a  larger  multivariate  dataset  rep¬ 
resenting  over  1000  hand  drawn  digits. 


Algorithm  1  Basic  outline  of  the  P2P2  abstraction 
1:  start  with  X,a  nx  m  matrix  of  points 

2:  find  (or  start  with  )D.anxn  matrix  of  distances  between  points 

3:  find  £,  a  global  distance  threshold 

4:  find  (or  start  w'ith)  G,  a  graph  induced  from  D  and  £ 

S  find  P.  an  embedding  of  G,  /),  or  X  in  R2 
6:  find  C,  the  set  of  maximal  cliques  in  G 
7:  find  //,  die  convex  hulls  of  each  clique  in  C  given  P 
8:  draw'  each  hull  m  //  as  a  2-D  polygon 


Figure  1:  Comparison  of  a  typical  node-link  rendering  of  a  network 
(left)  versus  the  P2P:  embellishment  (right).  The  graph  data  is  from 
the  Zachary’s  karate  club  network  [19]  which  can  be  accessed  with 
nelworkx  karate  club  graph 

4  Discussion 

4.1  Considerations  for  Large  Datasets 

The  X  — r  D  mapping  w  ill  create  scalability  issues  when  X  is  large; 
when  the  number  of  observations  is  becomes  much  greater  than 
104  the  average  machine  will  not  have  sufficient  memory  to  store 
D .  which  grows  as  0(\X  2).  To  address  this  issue,  one  can  instead 
map  X  directly  to  G  by  leveraging  sophisticated  data  structures  like 
the  KDTrcc.  For  example.  Scipy’s  KDTrcc  allows  for  the  efficient 
computation  of  k-£  neighbors  (the  k  nearest  neighbors  wnth  a  dis¬ 
tance  less  than  c)  given  a  set  of  points,  X.  However,  the  KDTrcc 
can  becomes  inefficient  when  the  number  of  dimensions  are  high 
(e.g„  >  15  for  this  case).  So  when  the  dataset  is  both  large  and 
high  dimensional,  a  reasonable  solution  to  this  problem  is  to  use  a 
fast  dimension  reduction  technique  like  PCA  to  reduce  the  number 
of  dimensions  in  X  down  to  a  tractable  number,  hopefully  without 
much  loss  in  accuracy. 

4.2  Choosing  £ 

P2P 2  maps  an  X  or  O  to  a  graph  through  the  application  of  an  ar¬ 
bitrary'  distance  threshold.  Clearly  this  threshold  can  have  a  signifi¬ 
cant  detrimental  effect  to  the  usability'  of  the  visualization  if  chosen 
poorly,  as  demonstrated  with  Figure  2.  So  we  outline  here  a  method 
for  determining  a  good  choice  for  £  wilh  a  solid  basis  from  infor¬ 
mation  theory  and  complex  network  theory.  First,  wc  assume  that 
we  have  a  set  of  class  labels  Y  corresponding  to  each  observation 
in  X  or  D.  The  intuition  for  choosing  a  good  value  of  c  is  that  the 
edges  in  the  graph  induced  by  £  should  have  edges  that  are  likely  to 
connect  observations  w  ith  the  same  label.  Ihis  is  often  referred  to 
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step 

13“ 

2 

3 

4 

4 

5 


function  call 

skleam.decomposition.PCA 
sc  ipy.  spat  ial.di  stance,  pdi  si 
sc  ipy.optimization.minimizc -scalar 
sc  ipy.  spatial  .KDTrcc 
nelworkx.  Graph 
networkx.draw_graphviz 


Table  1  P2P2  Open  Sojrce  Function  Calls 

description _ 

dimension  reduction  (use  for  large,  high  dimensional  datasets)  or  as  a 
vertex  embedder 

compute  the  distance  between  all  pairs  of  points  (many  distance  norms 
available  to  choose  from) 

scalar  minimization  of  objective  (use  bounded =True  with 
bounds=(Q,€max)-Gee  Eqn.  7) 

efficient  computation  of  k-€  neighbors  (use  for  large  datasets,  but  only 
implemented  for  Lp  norms) 

create  a  graph  data  structure  a  list  of  edges  ( from  nearest  neighbors)  or 
an  adjacency  matrix  (from  thresholded  distance  matrix) 
compute  2-d  spatial  embedding  for  graph  vertices  (use  “sfdp”  option  for 
very  large  graphs) 


ref 

ww 

[10] 
[4. 10] 
[10] 
[7] 
16] 


embed  vertices  into  1R2  directly  from  D  [3, 13] 

find  maximally  connected  components  (e.g..  complete  subgraphs)  [5.  7] 

"rubber  band"  fit  to  a  set  of  points  in  order  to  omit  interior  points  from  [1.  10] 
the  projection  of  the  simplex 

matplotlib.coUectioas.Poly Collection  render  polygons _ [8] 


5  sklcam.manifold.MDS 

6  net workx. find  cliques 

7  sc  ipy.  spatial  .ConvexI  lull 


Figure  2  P2P2  visualization  of  the  Iris  classification  dataset  with 
e  varying  linearly  from  the  minimum  to  maximum  euclidean  dis¬ 
tance  between  observations.  The  dala  can  be  accessed  with 
sklear  n  datasets  .load  iris. 


as  “assortative  mixing."  or  the  tendency  for  adjacent  nodes  in  a  net¬ 
work  to  have  the  same  properties  [12],  and  a  number  of  techniques 
exist  to  measure  it. 

Classically,  assortative  mixing  is  measured  with  statistical  corre¬ 
lational  techniques,  which  has  several  known  issues.  Recently  in¬ 
formation  theory,  specifically  mutual  information  has  proven  to  be  a 
useful  tool  for  understanding  complex  networks,  including  the  phe¬ 
nomenon  of  assortative  mixing  [16].  Thus,  our  measure  for  assorta¬ 
tivc  mixing  is  based  on  the  mutual  information  /(£;A),  where  E  and 
A  are  Boolean  random  variables  corresponding  to  two  nodes  having 
equal  state,  and  two  nodes  being  adjacent,  respectively.  !(E\A)  is 


Figure  3:  P2P2  visualization  of  the  Digits  classification  dataset.  The 
digits  dataset  can  be  accessed  with  sklearn. datasets. load  digits. 


found  as  follows: 


I{E,A)  =  H(E)-H{E\A),  (1) 

and 


f/(£H)  =  P{A  =  1)  H{E\A  =  1)  +  P(A  =  0)  H(E  [A  =  0),  (2) 

where  H  is  the  entropy  of  an  arbitrary  probability  distribution  X. 
The  follow  ing  prohabili ties  are  directly  measured  given  G  =  (V.E) 
and  X ,  the  network  and  the  state  of  the  nodes  on  the  network,  re- 
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spectively. 


Choosing  <  by  Mixing  Maximization 


i>(£  =  l)  = 

(3) 

P(A=1)  = 

ni€Q. 

2m 

(4) 

«(«+ 1)’ 

II 

II 

II 

L  -y»). 

(5) 

(it,v)e£ 


where  n  =  |V|,  m  =  |£|,  a  =  Y,j  8  (yj  —  i)  (which  simply  counts  the 
number  of  nodes  in  the  graph  with  class  i),  £1  is  the  set  of  unique 
classes  in  Y,  and  8  is  the  Dirac  delta  function.  The  remaining  quan¬ 
tity  that  is  not  immediately  found  due  to  the  law  of  total  probability 

W-lW-W-V-f-V-1*.  (6) 

^  2  ‘  -m 

Note  that  computing  I(E,A)  scales  effectively  with  the  size  of  the 
dataset  since,  the  most  expensive  computation  loops  over  the  edge 
set,  requiring  only  0(m )  time  to  complete. 

The  ideal  distance  threshold  is 

£+  =  argraax  ^(^(X^e),/), 
e 

where  e)  induces  a  graph  from  the  set  of  observations  X  and  a 
given  £,  and  J'  (G,7)  computes  the  assortative  mixing  of  the  graph 
G  with  corresponding  labels  Y.  The  optimization  program  can  be 
bounded  to  (0,6^)  where 

Cnax  =  rmxdfx^Xj).  (7) 

ij 

If  X  is  large  (e.g.,  |X|  >  103)  then  a  smaller  random  subset  of  X 
should  be  a  sufficient  replacement  for  X  to  compute  £max- 

One  subtle  issue  is  that  because  mutual  information  must  be  pos¬ 
itive,  then  both  H  (A)  and  H (E )  are  upper  bounds  of  I(E  ;A) .  As  we 
vary  £,  we  can  expect  H (E)  to  remain  constant;  however  as  we  in¬ 
crease  £,  the  density  of  the  graph  also  increases,  causing  H(A)  to 
increase  until  the  density  of  the  graph  reaches  1/2,  Therefore,  a 
fairer  way  to  compare  the  mixing  of  two  graphs  that  have  different 
densities  would  be  to  normalize  the  mutual  information  by  H  (A). 
Figure  4  shows  the  beneficial  effect  this  normalization  has  on  the 
mixing  scores  for  the  digits  dataset.  When  /(£;A)  is  normalized  by 
77(A),  the  optimal  value  of  e  decreases. 

5  Conclusions  &  Future  Work 

Conclusion 

For  future  work  we  intend  to  implement  P2P2  in  an  immersive 
3-D  virtual  environment.  From  an  algorithmic  standpoint,  making 
this  jump  is  nearly  trivial  due  to  the  modular  nature  of  P2P2,  One 
must  simply  exchange  the  current  graph  drawing  algorithm  with 
one  that  embeds  vertices  into  3-D  (or,  alternatively  use  MDS  or 
PC  A  to  project  X  or  D  into  3  instead  of  2  dimensions).  Furthermore, 
the  convex  hull  algorithm  also  generalizes  to  3  dimensions,  where 
polygons  are  simply  sets  of  triangles  instead  of  line  segments.  The 
main  effort  in  the  implementation  in  the  virtual  environment  will  be 
in  an  effective  interface  for  exploratory  visual  analytics,  as  well  as 
effective  volume  rendering  of  the  3-d  convex  hulls. 
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Figure  4:  Mutual  information  scores  of  the  graph  induced  by  s  for  the 
digits  dataset.  Normalizing  /(£;A)  by  if  (A)  decreases  the  optimal 
value  of  s. 
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